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CHRONICLE, 


A WEEK of extraordinary energy in Par- 
fo Parliament. liament was not shawed by its last night 
on Friday. Mr. Smira and Mr, Giapstone 
having acquitted themselves gracefully of the expression, 
informal but sincere, of the House’s sympathy with its 
SPEAKER in his then recent loss, the Land Purchase Bill 
was taken, and, after a vain attempt by Mr. Ropertson 
to throw instructions in the way, the House went into 
Committee and at once reported progress. Then the Seed 
Potatoes Bill was taken, and after it had been read a 
second time, the Government, seeing the good dispositions 
of the House, accelerated even their designed rate of 
, and by special leave got it through the Committee 
stage; while the supplementary vote of 5,000/. for Ireland 
was agreed to on report of Supply. Mr. Lowraer made 
some fight for discussing the case of Hanan before the 
House adjourned ; but, having received general expressions 
of sympathy and an assurance from Mr. Sir that the 
Home SecreTary was carefully considering the case, with- 
drew for the present. “ And so home.” 

On Monday a brief sitting of the House of Lords took 

In the Lower House Mr. Surru mentioned the in- 
tention of the Government, when the immediate business 
ofthe day was concluded, to adjourn to January 22. Mr, 
Hay, after a frantic splutter against the formal moving 
of the second reading of the Land Department (Ireland) 
Bill by Mr. Batrour, got a member of his family to move 
itsrejection. After a discussion of little interest, except 
that both sections of the Nationalists took part in it, the 
second reading was carried by 191 to 129. The Lords’ 
amendments to the Transfer of Railways (|reland) Bill were 
agreed to, a little conversation on next year’s programme 
took place, andl the House adjourned. 

On Tuesday both Houses met for some formal work and 
conversation. ‘The Royal assent was given to the two Irish 
Bills (Seed Potatoes and Transfer of Ruilways), a few 
arrangements were made, and then the Wonderful Autumn 
Session of 1890, in which the House had talked less and 
done more than in any Parliamentary period of equal length 
during living memory, came to aclose by adjournment to 
the date above mentioned. 


The extraordinary Parliamentary, or just-out- 

Mr. Parnell. side-of-Parliamentary, drama with which the 
name of Mr, Parnext will always be connected 

fost none of its interest at the end of last week. Mr. 
GLapstonE, being too pure to have even indirect communi- 
cation with Mr. ParNeLt, stipulated for some formal changes 
in the reference to him, which were agreed to by Mr. 
PaRneLL with the promptest and mo-t contemptuous 
alacrity. On Saturday the interest rose higher than ever. 
Mr. Giapstoxe late the night before had fulfilled Mr. 
Paryeti’s an‘icipations to the letter by declining, though 
everything had been done to meet his scruples, to give the 
, es any «s-urance whatever—a very wise course in 
itself, if it had not been made gratuitously insulting by his 
Previous conduct. The Irish party met to consider this, 
and after a stormy debate, in which Mr. |iraty behaved 
with characteristic chivalry, the malcontent majority, find- 
ing themselves completely checkmated by Mr. PARNELL, left 
him in pos-ession of the field and the ehair, and seceded to 
unsacred mount, where they formed themselves into a 

new party of for y-five, with Mr. Justis McUartay (whose 
Youthful offspring sighed as a patriot, but obeyed as a son, 
and followed him) as figure-head, surrounded by a council of 
Wartosee fair. Thus there are now two Iris! parties, every 


member of the larger but irregular one, which has no single 
efficient lea ler, having broken his pledge of obedience 
» © Mr. Parnext, and being bound in honour to resign his 


seat. Mr. Parnett, on the other hand, with a small but 
united party and the greater part of Nationalist Ireland at 
his back, remains ready to fight at the best advantage. And 
so the first act of the drama ended ; but the extreme cleverness 
of Mr. ParyeELL’s management was shown on Monday, when 
he did not attempt, as a stupider man would have done, 
any opposition to the motion of the seceding Whip, Mr. 
Deasy, for a new writ in Kilkenny. Whyshould he? Let 
Winter-king Mr Justin McCarruy and the rest of them 
do or say what they will, they are still his men. That is 
the theory; and Mr. Parve.t, observing it scrupulously, 
set off to [reland on Tuesday to put the practice in hand. 
His methods were practical with a vengeance. Having 
arrived early on Wednesday morning at Dublin, and re- 
freshed himself by the reception of divers addresses (a pro- 
cess wherein, as in his previous speeches “at the carriage 
“window” in London, it is impossible not to suspect a 
parody too audacious and horrible to hint at in prose), he 
gathered a posse and made for the oflices of United Ireland. 
He captured that fortress from the rebellious O'Brienites, 
turned the acting-editor out of doors, confiscated and burnt 
large numbers of an ingeniously intended early issue against 
himself, and, the Freeman’s Journal being already on his side, 
left the anti-Parnellites scarcely a rag to write a curse on. 
Next he held a great meeting at the Rotunda, described the 
proceedings of Mr. Giapstone with much freedom and 
accuracy, and may be said to have been left master of the 
situation generally. For, though a gang of O’Brienites 
entered the office under cover of night (defeating the garri- 
son of one caretaker’s wife), and broke up some type, Mr, 
PaRNELL in person recaptured the citadel next day with 
axe and crowbar. Then he set off to Cork, meeting with 
favourable receptions all the way, except at Mallow, an 
O’Brienite stronghold. Meanwhile poor Mr. O’Briev, in far 
New York, was described as “ greatly shocked ” at the razzia 
on the periodical in which he used to hold sweet converse 
about Lord Spencer and Sir Georce Trevetyan ; and the 
anti-Parnellites, while Mr. ParneLt was acting, issued an 
excessively long and excessively dull manifesto, from which 
it appears that when they re-elected Mr. PArneci they 
really meant treason all the time. They call themselves 
“ Patriots,” from which it appears that Parnellism is only 
the penultimate refuge of the class. Also Sir Jonn Pore 
Hennessy has done Mr. Parvet the service, which 
hundreds of persons who have worked with Sir Jorn will 
declare to be the greatest possible, of quitting his side, and 
is to be faced at Kilkenny by Mr. Vincent Scutty. 


In regard to the Manicaland trouble the Por- 
tuguese have admitted much by demanding a 
joint Commission. A modus vivendi on the top 
of a convention was not very good heraldry, but a joint Com- 
mission superimposed on both would be worse. It would ap- 
pear, however, from statements made later in England, and 
by Englishmen, that there is a good deal of mere trade jealousy 
and of the counter-assertions of rival concessionnaires in the 
matter. Loud boastings from New York publishers that 
New York is to be the publishing centre of the world fol- 
lowed the acceptance of the Copyright Bill by the House 
of Representatives, and showed pretty conclusively that 
the last thing in the American head is to do any good to 
“this side.” A mild interest should have been taken 
in the proceedings which, during this week, have re- 
introduced Luxemburg to the European family as a State, 
not merely autonomous, but independent, with a sovereign 
to itself and everything complete. The Italian Parlia- 
ment was opened with a speech from King Humpert on 
Wednesday. The Spaniards appear to have had some 
sharp, but successful, fighting with the natives in the 
Caroline Islands. A despatch has been sent by Lord. 
Kyvrsrorp to the Governor of Newfoundland, recounting 
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the present state of the dispute with France, and depre- 
cating—not too soon—unwise action on the part of the 
colonists. ——M. pr Freycivet was elected to the Académie 
Francaise on Thursday—an honour which would have been 
greater if the competition had been more serious. But M. 
ZOLA was a candidate pour rire, and the ethers hardly even 
that. 
: Mr. Giapstong, in order, if possible, to save 
the recent situation by winning Bassetlaw 
* (which it will be remembered went at the last 
contested election to the Tories by a very small majority), 
visited the constituency on Thursday. This visit was, of 
course, only made “on the way to Hawarden,” between 
which place and London, Retford and Worksop are notori- 
ously situated (see same atlas as that which shows “ your 
“ Tower ” in the immediate neighbourhood of “ your Parks ” 
and “your Court of St. James’s”). The people of the 
Bassetlaw division also enjoyed the privilege of hearing 
Mr. Lanovcuere and Sir Witrrip Lawson. 


The Dean of Wetts has followed up his 

Correspondence. previous attack on “General” Boorn’s plan 
with a very sober and weighty letter to the 

Times of Monday, on the General’s investment schemes. 
Mr. Huxtey (who was afterwards provoked to yet another 
utterance, sharper than ever, by some characteristic remarks 
of Mr. Rogert Bucnanan’s) and others returned to the same 
charge on Tuesday, on which day Professor Diceyalso wroteto 
the Times on the crisis. Mr. Dicey took up and very 
well enforced the proposition advanced here last week, that 
the whole matter ought to be a Jesson to any English party 
against bargaining with Nationalism ; but he perhaps went 
rather far in advising Englishmen to regard Parnellite and 
anti-Parnellite as pot and kettle. Mr. Parneti, Heaven 
knows, is black enough; but the anti-Parnellites, the 
contrebanque of the great swindle of Irish Nationalism, are 
as black as he in all his blackness, and blackened afresh by 
their breach of their pledges to him. They were wedded 
to him by solemn, if not exactly holy, espousals, and they 
have been false to him, the co-respondent being Mr. Grap- 
stoye—and that is the humour of it.——A singularly 
impudent epistle has been published from Mr. Sran.ey, 
affecting to sum up the Rear guard dispute, which is pro- 
bably the first instance of a summing-up proceeding from 
the dock. Mr. Srantey, it seems, is deeply grieved at 
African exploration being sullied by atrocities. It was 
robably another Mr. Stantey who was on the Victoria 


yanza some years ago. 


A formal reply to the Times’ criticisms by 
Miscellaneous. the Government experts responsible for the 

adoption of the magazine rifle was published 
at the end of last week. Professor CREIGHTON succeeds 
Mr. Care, Cure as Canon of Windsor—a very good 
appointment—and Mr. Teranmoura Snore takes Canon 
CREIGHTON’s room at Worcester. Mr. Justice Romer 
delivered on Saturday last an elaborate judgment in the 
Pelican Club case restraining the defendants from doing 
most of the things complained of between midnight and 
seven in the morning. ——A fresh financial crisis, or rather 
a relapse of the same, has been reported from New York ; 
and something like a recrudescence of strikes appears 
to have set in, difficulties being reported with some 
of the Shipping Unions, and from different parts of 
the country as to workers on land. At the Docks on 
Tuesday some serious scuffles took place, firearms being, 
it is said, used, or at least shown. Mr. R. 8S. Wricut 
has been appointed to the judgeship vacant by Mr. Baron 
Hupp.eston’s death, and most people will at least agree 
that an abler man is not to be found on the Bench. 
The County Cricket Council dissolved itself on Monday in 
a rather odd manner. On the afternoon of that day 
M. Maurer gave a lecture on the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre on the Lyric Art, with practical illustrations at its 
close. Full comment on this will be found elsewhere.—— 
The County Council arranged its campaign against sky- 
signs on Tuesday, providing for six years’ respite in the 
case of the actual abominations. Mrs. Peet was buried 
on Wednesday at Sandy in the presence of a concourse of 
distinguished persons, a service being simultaneously held 
and largely attended in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


The meeting of protest against the treatment of the Jews in 
Russia came off on the same day in the Guildhall. ——The 
Smithfield Club Show—“ the Cattle Show” par excellence— 
has been held, despite excessively bad weather, with success 
during the week, the chief honours once more falling to Hen 


Masesty.—The charge against Savin and McAviirrg 
was withdrawn on Wednesday ; and on the same day it 
was announced that, in spite of the adjurations of Canon, 
Hevrttey and all the better members of their own party 
the Church Association had lodged an appeal against 
the Arcupisnor’s decision in Reap v. the Bishop of 
Liycotn.—tThe P. and O. steamer Vepaul was wrecked 
on the Mewstone, just outside Plymouth, on Wednesday 
night, in the fog; but, despite the usual Lascar panic, no 
lives were lost. 
The heavy loss which the Church has suffered 
Obituary. by the death of the Dean of Sr. Paut’s is 
commented on elsewhere. —— Lord TotLemacue, 
who died at the great age of eighty-five on Wednesday, was 
one of the best landlords and most practical farmers in 
England, a good Tory, and the very ideal of a benevolent 
despot.——M. Ruetens, of the King’s Library at Brussels, 
was known by careful work on several subjects connected 
with the Low Countries, notably Rupens and Tuomas \ 
Kempis.——M. Epmonp pe LaraYerre was the grandson 
of his grandfather. 


A very great number of books have been 
Books, &c. issued during the present week, and it is 
rather difficult to select any for special notice. 


The Princess Beatrice’s translation of the Adventures of 


Count George Albert of Erbach (Murray), Dr. Brrxpeck 
Hiiu's very handsome Footsteps of Dr. Johnson in Scotland 
(Sampson Low), and a reprint of JonaTHan Scort’s version 
of the Arabian Nights, with pretty illustrations (PickErinc 
& Cuatro), perhaps, deserve to bear the bell from different 
points of view as well as any. Thursday was the first 
night of the Westminster Play. 


THE SESSION SO FAR. 


_ is no doubt that all Governments ought to be 
equipped, whether by the aid of astrology or otherwise, 
with supernatural powers of penetration into the future. It 
is the least that can be expected of them, and is indeed to 
be regarded as an essential part of the “ consideration 
“ moving from them” for the official salaries which they 
draw and the official position which they enjoy. Of this 
the First Lorp of the Treasury and his colleagues have 
had to be somewhat sternly reminded within the last 
few days by some of their political critics. Parliament 
assembled (they will not deny) on the 25th of last 
month, and Ministers thereupon laid before the House 
of Commons a programme of legislative work which 
they assumed would be sufficient. to occupy the full 
time of that Assembly up till within a week of Christ- 
mas Day. The House, in fact, received from its leader 
what professed to be a sufficient set of directions for 
four weeks’ employment; “instead of which,” to adapt 
a memorable locution, “they are going about the country 
“ hunting foxes.” And all this because the Government 
neglected to foresee, not only Mr. GLapsTone’s rash attempt 
to bounce Mr. Parne.t out of his leadership by gazetting his 
retirement in the newspapers without any previous con- 
sultation with him, but all the catastrophic and cataclysmic 
results which that rash attempt engendered. Ministers 
had actually no more prescience of the fact that the Irish 
benches would be empty for a fortnight, and that ey 
deserted English Radicals would be sitting on the be 

below in a state of depression, not to say stupefaction, too 
profound to allow them to say “No” even toan Irish Relief 
Bill — Her Magsesty’s Ministers, we say, had no more 
“ foreknowledge absolute” of all this than had the Opposi- 
tion or even their candid critics themselves; and they 
“ Jaid their plans,” as they have the face to put it, “ accord- 
“ingly.” They assumed, that is to say, that in committing 
themselves and the House of Commons to an undertaking 
to read the three principal Ministerial Bills a second time, and 
to get the Deputy-Speaker replaced by the Chairman of 
Committees, they were cutting out at least five weeks’ Parlia- 
mentary work, and might be thankful—they even in their 
reprehensible ignorance went so far as to say— if Parlia- 
ment was able to make good the undertaking by sitting 
right up till Christmas Eve. A more inexcusable misealen- 
lation, or one which might more easily have been avoided 


by a little exercise of the black art, we have never known. 


The Government ought of course to have invited the House 
of Commons to carry the three Bills in question, not only 
into Committee, but through and out of it, within thirty 
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days; and then they would, at least, have been on the safe 
side. 

To abandon irony, however, as an instrument rather dan- 

us of employment on a question which interests a large 
number of Gladstonians, it is at first sight a more reasonable 
criticism on the course pursued by the Government that, 
though they could not, indeed, have foreseen the course of 
events when they planned their Parliamentary programme, 
they might, by the light of those events, have revised it. It 
having turned out that the House was able to do what it 
had been asked to do in a much shorter time than was ex- 
pected, why not ask it to do something more? The three 
Ministerial measures having been seen safe into Committee 
by the 8th instead of the 24th of December, why not spend 
another ten days or a fortnight in taking one or more of 
them partially through the Committee stage? To these 
questions, however, there are more answers than one. 
Ministers, in the first place, may very well have thought 
that, as the summons to an autumn Session is regarded as 
an extraordinary demand on the public spirit of members, 
the men who have cheerfully responded to it should get 
the benefit of any extraordinary stroke of luck which may 
relieve them from their duties at an earlier day than was 
expected. Good progress has been made, and better still 
ought not, in this case at any rate, to be allowed to play 
the part of ennemi du bien. Moreover, the real “ better” 
in this case would be to send members to their homes in 

1 spirits, with the pleasant recollection of their easy but 
busy little Session, unmarred by any later and less agreeable 
associations, fresh in their minds, and with an unlooked- 
for fortnight of additional rest and recreation to prepare 
themselves for the battle of the coming year. There was, 
however, a more cogent and practical reason than this for 
adhering to the original plan—a reason which the “new” 
Irish party under its new, or one of its new, leaders was 
obliging enough to supply. The exhaustion of the Minis- 
terial programme coincided with curious exactitude with 
that of the patience of the Parnellite mutineers under the 
dilatory tactics of their chief. The Government Bill got 
into Committee about the time that the Irish party got 
out of it, and just as Mr. Courtney descended to his seat 
as Chairman, Mr. Justin M’Cartuy was ascending to his. 
No time was lost in showing the House—not, it is true, 
by the action of Mr. M’Cartny himself—that the Irish 
party, or, at any rate, those members of the secessionist 
section who think themselves big enough to fill Mr. 
PARNELL’s shoes, would have been obstructing business 
throughout the short Session, if they had not been other- 
wise too pressingly engaged ; and that they have all along 
proposed to renew the game of Obstruction as soon as they 
had settled their private quarrel. There was indeed some 
probability on the face of matters that for the moment, at 
any rate, Ubstructionist activity would be particularly pro- 
nounced. Mr. Heaty, for one, would be under strong in- 
ducement to show himself indispensable to his party, and to 
set his remarkable fighting qualities in effective contrast to 
the tame and colourless characteristics of his nominal chief. 
His performance on the night of the first appearance of the 
reconstituted party in the House of Commons was in his 
most finished—which is to say his most blatantly offensive— 
style, and gave promise of much behaviour of the same sort 
if the particular measure then before the House had been 
persevered with. In view of this, the Government, we 
think, would in any case have been well advised in adjourn- 
ing the Session. The chances are that but little more 
progress, or, at any rate, an amount by no means commen- 
surate with the trouble expended in achieving it, could 
have been made during the next fortnight ; and that time, 
therefore, will be more profitably spent in recruiting 
Ministerial energies in preparation for the labours of the 
coming year. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the highly satisfac- 
tory details of the progress made with public business since 
Parliament met at the end of last month. So considerable 
is it that, having regard to the fact that there is happily no 
Address to be disposed of in January next, and that the 
House on its reassembling can proceed at once to business, 
there seems a fair prospect of getting through Committee 
With one or more of the principal measures before Parlia- 
ment rises again for Easter. The outlook for the Land 
Parchase Bill in particular is especially promising. Even 
assuming, which is by no means certain, that the quarrel 
between the two factions of the Irish party should have 
closed before the end of January next with the visible 
triumph of one side or the other, there seems little proba- 


bility that the victors will find themselves dis to offer 
any effective obstruction to the progress of My. BaLrour’s 
measure. We know already that, if Mr. Pannen wins, he 
will be inclined rather to assist than to hinder its 

through Parliament, and it seems, to say the least of it, 
improbable that his adversaries, in spite of the noisy boast- 
ings of Mr. Heaty, will venture on the now clearly un- 
popular course of opposing it. As to the Gladstonians, 
their principal organ in the London press has already had 
the moral hardihood to hint that the success of Mr. 
Batrour’s much-abused measure might, after all, be the 
means of relieving the English Separatist party from one 
of the gravest of their existing embarrassments. This, of 
course, comes very near to the expression of a hope 
that the game of the most virtuous of all English 
parties may be simplified by the realization of a policy 
which they have loudly denounced as fraught with equal 
danger to the interests of the British taxpayer and to 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland. But these moral 
vagaries of personified public virtue are no affair of ours. 
All we need concern ourselves with is the fact that, for 
reasons of their own, unprincipled or otherwise, the English 
enemies of the Union have now as little inducement as 
their Irish allies—if allies we may still call them—to defeat 
the Land Purchase Bill. That they will actively co-operate 
in promoting its enactment it would, no doubt, be too much 
to expect. A sullen melancholy on their part is the most 
that can be counted on, and, of course, we should have to 
be prepared for their seizing greedily on any opportunity, 
if such should unfortunately offer, for combining to upset 
the Government by an adverse vote on some side issue. 
But there is reason to believe that they will make no serious 
attempt to prevent the passage of the Bill by obstruction 
pure and simple; and this assurance alone would be no 
inconsiderable gain. 


PELICANS IN CHANCERY. 


ELICANS, at least in the literal sense of the word, are 

estimable creatures. But their proper place is the 
wilderness, and not Gerrard Street, Soho. In restraining 
them from continuing two out of the three separate 
disturbances which they are alleged to create, Mr. Justice 
Romer has done something to diminish the causes of sleep- 
lessness with which London abounds. The case has been 
heard at great length, first in the Long Vacation and after- 
wards at the present sittings. Mr. Justice Lawrance, as 
Vacation Judge, declined to interfere. He said there were 
affidavits on both sides, and the evidence was conflicting, 
and all the counsel were very able; but it was not the 
season, and the safest thing would be to make no order. 
“Gentlemen,” said the American judge, who had been 
elected rather for his personal popularity than for his know- 
ledge of the law, “if you think the prisoner guilty, you 
“ought to convict him. If you think him innocent, you 
“ ought to acquit him. But if likewise you don’t under- 
“ stand the case, and can’t make head or tail of the evidence, 
“ why then [’ll be hanged if | kaow what you ought to do.” 
Mr. Justice Romer, having heard and considered a great 
mass of testimony, came to the conclusion that there was 
an undoubted nuisance, which he ought to restrain. No 
one who took the trouble of reading his lucid and sensible 
judgment can have failed to agree with him. Indeed, if 
there be any doubt as to the correctness of his decision, it 
arises, not on the points where he granted an injunction, 
but on the point where he refused one. The Pelican Club 
has not come before the public on this occasion for the first 
time. A good deal of its linen was washed in open court 
when a member unsuccessfully endeavoured to set up a 
legal obstacle against his own expulsion. The manners of 
the place were then freely described, and excited, like the 
officious proceedings of Mr. Micawser’s children, a good 
deal of hostile comment. One of the objects with which the 
Club was formed is “ affurding entertainments to its members 
“ by boxing contests for large money prizes between cele- 
“ brated professional pugilists.” The morality, or even the 
legality, of prize-fighting was not, of course, raised before 
Mr. Justice Romer. When it was raised before that rather 
dim luminary of the law, Sir Perer Epuin, the jury failed 
to agree, and were discharged, the prosecution being sub- 
sequently abandoned by the Crown. What Mr. Justice 
Romer had to decide was whether the boxing and its 
attendant circumstances constituted an improper abridgment 
of the peace and comfort enjoyed by the neighbourhood. 
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The boxing itself did not, and not even the plaintiffs alleged 
that it did. Therefore the question, rather interesting in 
form, was how far, as respects the law of nuisance, a man 
is responsible for the indirect consequences of his acts. 

A conviction for obstructing a thoroughfare has been 
upheld when all that the defendant had done was to ex- 
hibit in his shop window a mechanical apparatus which 
attracted a crowd. If one can imagine MiLuet's “ Angelus” 
exposed to public view in the Strand, it is easy to perceive 
how completely the pavement might become blocked, and 
the progress of pedestrians impeded. The freeholders, 
lessees, and occupants of 33 Gerrard Street applied this 
analogy to the proprietor of the Pelican Club. “ You 
“may,” they said, “conduct your fights quietly enough. 
“We don’t deny it. But the announcement of them, and 
“the eagerness felt by betting-men to ascertain their result, 
“collects a noisy mob in front of our house, which prevents 
“us from obtaining in the one instance a good rent, in the 
“other a good night’s rest. Then the whistling for cabs at 
“all hours of the morning, and the free remarks of cabmen 
“who don’t get fares, rouse us from our slumbers in a most 
“unpleasant way. Moreover you have concerts, with 
“music, singing, and applause, which put the finishing 
“touch to our misery, and make night absolutely hideous.” 
Mr. Justice Romer treated the last complaint very lightly, 
and even the plaintiffs’ counsel did not make much of it. The 
crowd and the whistling he took to be serious, as they cer- 
tainly are. The defendant must have been perfectly con- 
scious of the fact that hisentertainments increased the floating 
population of Gerrard Street. For he invariably warned the 
police beforehand of what was about to happen, so that an 
extraordinary force might be provided. His request was 
always complied with ; and this affords food for thought. 
The Metropolitan Police are an expensive body. There are 
not too many of them—but, rather too few—for the busi- 
ness of preserving order and repressing crime. It seems 
somewhat odd, and not altogether satisfactory, that con- 
stables paid by the public for the performance of public 
duties should beat the beck and call of an enterprising sports- 
man who employs professional pugilists for his own profit. 
Mr. Justice Romer has most righteously forbidden the cab- 
calling and the crowd-collecting between midnight and 
seven o'clock. Ratepayers who take no interest in pugi- 
listie encounters may be excused for thinking that, if the 
noble art of self-defence cannot be practised without police 
protection, it had better not be practised at all. ; 


DR. CHURCH. 


VEN after the deaths of Dr. Licnrroot and Dr. Lippon, 

his colleagues in the great foundation which has 
nourished so many of the glories of the Anglican com- 
munion, that communion has suffered one of the severest 
of possible losses in the late Dean of St. Paut’s. For he 
was of a different type from either, and of one which has 
been even more characteristic of the Church of England 
in the past, and which she will have more difficulty in 
preserving in the future. Distinguished neither asa popular 
preacher (though his sermons had high literary and intel- 
lectual merit) nor as a theologian in the special sense, Dean 
Cuurcu had that combination of scholarship, literary 
power, orthodoxy, and gentle living which has never been 
produced in such perfection as by the English Universities 
and the English Church. Some articles on his death have 
dragged forward his political opinions. We, who notice 
scholars and churchmen only as churchmen and scholars, 
need say no more of these opinions than that they were 
never obtruded, and that they were fortunate in that 
they induced Mr. Giapstone to confer a specially appro- 
priate preferment on perhaps the only ecclesiastic of his 
party who would not have made a too ludicrous flagrancy 
of contrast with Mansev. If Dr. Cuurcn had not the 
unique combination of vigour, profundity, and wit which 
marked his predecessor, he had even a wider and more 
accomplished range of scholarship, a less mundane temper, 
and a completer absorption in those pursuits which win 
the respect of the intelligent, while they do not puzzle or 
disturb the fools. Of few men living, or recently living, 
could it be said with such truth that he had every one's 
good word whose good word was worth having. His rule 
of the great cathedral coincided with, and in great part 
determined, a period of aliaost unprecedented improvement 


or containing any one magnum opus, is one of the chief 
recent monuments of that academic style, correct with. 
out dryness, and flowing without redundancy, which is grow. 
ing more and more rare in England. A Churchman without 
intolerance, a scholar without pedantry, a man of letters of 
the sincerest piety, he has for once given the very fulles 
justification for the remark common in such cases, that it 
will be hard indeed to fill his place. 

His life should have been a singularly happy one, despite 
the weak health which, however, permitted him to reach 
an age nearer the fourscore years than the threescore and 
ten. It was, at any rate, proportioned and adapted to his 
character and tastes in a degree which falls to the lot of few, 
Somewhat irregularly educated till he went to Oxford, he 
fell there at once, as into his proper place, into a life which 
had not then been spoilt by the modern welter of academic 
fuss and folly, but which was animated by the great battle 
of the Tractarian movement. It fell to his lot to bea 
front-fighter in the crisis of that movement, when the “ Nobis 
“ procuratoribus non placet” of his colleague GuILLEMARD 
and himself justified that curious veto, arrested the violence 
of the majority, and probably prevented a fatal disruption 
of the English Church. Some years later, at the exact 
middle of the course of his life, he retired for the best part 
of two decades to a country living, where, without neglect- 
ing his duties, he could indulge, what too many scholars 
never can indulge, his appetite for study. Then he 
passed about an equal space of time in a position which, 
though not now extremely lucrative, is probably the most 
enviable of its kind for combined dignity, means, and 
freedom from exhausting or troublesome labour. The 
Devil’s advocate may object that so long a life of such 
opportunities should have left more work, or work of a 
different character—but only the Devil’s advocate. A few 
books—no one of any great size—a few essays; a certain 
number of articles contributed to the columns of periodicals, 
including our own, suin it up. Probably some men, not 
mere bookmakers or compilers, write as much as the 
whole of it in a year or two at most. But, little voluminous 
as it is, it has the quality which is hardly ever possessed 
except by work which is the harvest of a quiet mind, not 
hurried or jaded, not tasked or held to contribution. That 
quality is not brilliancy ; it is not extraordinary vigour— 
it is not even abnormal acuteness or profundity. It isa 
combination of wide range with patient accuracy, of judicial 
thought with scholarly expression, of finished grace of form 
with solid preparation of matter. Such a combination can 
only come of the union of leisure, education, and taste; 
while, perhaps, it is only exhibited in perfection by those 
who combine with these good things certain moral virtues 
of which Dean Cuurca was as eminent, though less con 
spicuous, an example, and who thus escape or conquer the 
vanity, the irritability, the injustice to others which too 
frequently beset the scholar. 


THE NEW RIFLE. 


! ee flyting of the Zimes and the War Office, or at 

least of so much of the War Office as was the Smal) 
Arm Committee, makes a very pretty quarrel. They 
flyte over the new rifle, which we must not call the Lee- 
Speep, and they all but attain in spirit to the vigour of 
language reached by the heroes who conducted the great 
slanging match in Sigurd the Volsung. Quite without 
foundation ; Unworthy of notice; It is presumed he 
means ; No evidence of any such thing, say the dispersed 
atoms of what was the Small Arm Committee. Official 
dust throwing; Mere quibbling; Can learn if they try; 
A little audacious (with sarcastic emphasis), bellows the 
anonymous warrior on the walls in Printing House Square. 
They who once were the Small Arm Committee deny with 
contempt that the Report of the Commandant of the 
School of Musketry on the rifle which was Mark I., 
and is to be Mark II., has been suppressed. On the con- 
trary, it is in a Blue Book, and the author was re 
ceived into the bosom of the Small Arm Committee 
before it was dispersed. To which comes the answer, Where 
is your miserable Blue Book which no unofficial man 
has seen? is it not even as Mrs. Harris; and, besides, 
how dare you absorb the Commandant of the School of 
‘Musketry at Hythe? He ought to have been a witness, 
you made him an accomplice by flat bribery and corruption. 


in its services and ornaments. His literary work, if not large | To which one half hears a suppressed mutter of “ If we had 
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“only bribed and corrupted you It is, we say 
in, a pretty quarrel conducted in the scientific military 
style of the day. On the one hand, an invisible gunner 
ensconced in Printing House Square, is vehemently bom- 
barding the disconnected members of the whilom Small 
Arm Committee. On the other hand, they are scientifically 
itching shells over the walls of the 7'imes at the concealed 
ile expert. 

What decision are we to come to between the conflicting 

s of DoxaLp and SanpEers? On the whole, we incline 

to the opinion that the 7'imes has made out its case. 
It may or may not be right as to the merits of the 
dust-shield, the cleaner, the extractor, and the exact 
amount of force which is required to slew round the 


It is inevitable that such a discussion as this should be 
marked by great personal bitterness, by innugndoes, and 
by the imputation of motives of a more or less: discreditable 
kind. We have observed, with no sort of pride, that this tone 
generally does distinguish all sorts of service disputes in this 
country. It seems to be very difficult for naval and military 
gentlemen to believe that brother officers can differ from 
them without being fools or régues, or both. At least, so 
we should conclude from their language, but perhaps they 
do not mean all they say. Civilians take their tone from 
the martial men, and so our discussions are marked by the 
use of language which in any other country would lead toa 
score of duels. Wehave yet tolearn that truth is better served 
than manners by this scolding. It is, again, inevitable that 
we should have been told at length once more that it is all 


cocking tumbler. But there are two or three things which 
it has made very clear—namely, that Marks I. and II. 
have been elaborated out of the Lee rifle, or have been 
built up on it, by a series of experiments conducted over 
many years; that these experiments have been made by a 
gunsmith who was employed, not to do his best to make a 

rifle, but to do the best with a weapon which was put 
into his hands ; that the gunsmith worked under the eyes 
of the Committee which called him in ; that it consisted of 
gentlemen who are not themselves gunmakers ; that expert 
and Committee are committed to approval of their own 
handiwork ; that, after all, they still only hope the weapon 
will be made thoroughly satisfactory after a few more im- 
provements have been effected ; and, finally, that the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the weapon will depend on the ammunition 
to be used in it, the nature of which is stilla mystery. Now 
Mark ITI. may be a much better rifle than the angry gentle- 


man in the Z'imes will allow. The magnificent faith in 


their weapon displayed by General Smita and Colonels 
HatrorD and SLabE seems to us quite respectable. It is 
refreshing in these days to find persons so sure they 
are right that they can only compare their rifle, for the 


perfection with which all its parts are designed to support | 


one another, and form in combination a whole exquisitely 
adjusted for its purpose, to the human form divine. There 
is a Satanic pride about the slightly blasphemous claim 
which has a distinct dignity. But to recognize its artistic | 
merits is not to accept it. The General and the Colonels | 
do not, we gather, maintain that even Mark II. is quite 

finished. Certainly they give no aysurance that the ammu- | 
nition is ready. While this is the case, it is surely more | 
than a little premature to serve the rifle out to the British _ 
army. ‘This, it is as well to remember, is the real question. | 
Mark II. may or may not be a very good rifle. We our- | 
selves gather from what has been said on both sides that it 
belongs to a class of weapon for which we have no kind of | 
liking—that it is fall of small parts, all liable to get out of | 
gear, and half, at least, of which have been designed to | 
counterbalance the faults of others. It seems to us | 
that a tool, of which this can be said, is for all kinds | 
of work a bad tool. Still we allow that there is much 
here which is necessarily largely matter of opinion. It 

is, however, surely a matter, not of opinion, but of busi- 

ness, that the nation should not commit itself to an im- 

mense expenditure on rifles till it is sure that the gain 

will be proportionate to the outlay. Now there is so much | 
doubt as to the real value of the rifle that the decision to | 
adopt it at once would certainly be unbusinesslike in an 

eminent degree. It must not be forgotten that there is | 
really no pressing necessity to rearm the troops. The — 
Martini-Henry, though it may not be perfection, is quite 
capable of killing enemies at a great rate and a sufficient 
distance. No foreign army is as yet supplied with a 
Weapon so superior to our own as to put our troops ata great | 
disadvantage. A slight superiority is not so vitally im- 
portant that in the hope of obviating it we should rush 


of rifles which may themselves turn out to be imperfect. 
The Chassepot was a better weapon than the needle-gun ; 
but it did not save the French trom defeat. It is, more- 
over, undeniably the case that every Continental War 
Office is in the same difficulty as our own. On all hands 
we hear of experiments with rifles, and with ammunition, 


~#nd of mistakes made. There is, therefore, absolutely no — 


hurry, even if it be taken for granted that a magazine | 
rifle is so superior to the sing!e-loader that we must adopt 
one. We need not add, we presume, that unanimity has | 
not been reached, even on this point. While, therefore, so , 


much is uncertain, the War Odlice will be very ill advised if 
it commits the country to an expenditure of millions for a | 
doubtful good. 


the fault of the inherent vices of the War Office, and is in 
particular due to our familiar old bogie ‘‘ No responsibility.” 
Whatever the wrangle may have proved as to the rifle, it 
has shown us something about this platitude. The three 
officers who signed the War Office reply may not have 
disposed of the Z'imes, but they have made it very clear 
that they consider themselves responsible for Mark I1., 
that they are prepared to stand to it, and that they 
claim to have honestly done their best. Now what would 
the writer in the 7imes propose to do with Major-General 
Smirn, Colonel Hatrorp, and Colonel Stave! Not em- 
ploy them again on a Small Arm Committee—and what 
else? Again, it is made matter of complaint that they are 
not practical gunmakers, and so no judges. Well, then, 
suppose the War Office had trusted directly to Mr, Srren, 
and that he had done precisely what hehas done, how should 
/we deal with Mr. Serep? It is to be noted that the 
Times will not trust an inventor, but then he must be 
checked by somebody, either another inventor (and we know 
what that would mean), or by other General Surrns, other 
Colonel Hatrorps, other Colonel SLapes. We must either 
trust the mechanician by himself or the official who over- 
looks the mechanician, There is no third way ; and when 


all this clamour about no responsibility comes to be ex- 


amined, it is found to mean really that the particular men 


_who do the work are not as wise as they might be. This, 


we allow, is often a well-grounded complaint. We believe 
the observation was made by acute critics of the Assyrian 
War Office in the reign of Tictarn Pireser If. It was, it 
is, true; but no man has yet learnt how to increase the sum 
of human sagacity. 


HARGAN AND THE HOME OFFICE, 


the House of Commons rose for the Caristmas 

recess, 2 brief but interesting conversation was held 
upon the case of Watter Harcax. Mr. James Lowrner, 
supported by Mr. Josern CHAMBERLAIN, desired to move an 
Address to the Crown praying that, as WaLrer Harcan, now 
under sentence of penal servitude for twenty years, had 
committed manslaughter in self-defence, Her Masesty would 
be graciously pleased to grant him a free pardon. There 
were, however, technical difficulties in the way of raising « 
debite upon the question. Parliament had been summoned 
to meet in November for the purpose of proceeding with 
certain Government Bills, and the First Lorp of the 
Treasury had obtained the whole time of the House for 
that purpose. Mr. Lowruer, being a private member, was 


_ thus shut out from his ordinary opportunities, and Mr. Surriut 
most unluckily could not see his way to making an excep- 
tion which would prolong the first part of the Session. It 


is easy to appreciate Mr. Surrn’s motives. But it he had 


| strained a point on behalf of this unfortunate convict, he 
_ would have received general approval out of doors, what- 
‘ever might have been the “feeling of the House.” The 


Government cannot help knowing how strongly this young 


' soldier’s fate has excited the compassion, and even moved 
_ the indignation, of the public. 


The petition for his release 
was signed by al! sorts and conditions of men. The press, 
without distinction of party, has taken thesame line. This 


‘is no instance of sensational claptrap or valgar senti- 


mentalism. Mr. Lowrner and Mr. CHaMBERLAIN are not 
exactly the sort of people to be caught by emotional 
appeals against the decisions of legal tribunals. Mr. Smrtu, 
with commendable good sense, showed that he at least under- 
stood the situation. He did not content himself with the 
official plea that Government was bound to liberate the 
House, ani terminate the sittings, as soon as their own 
business was finished. He went on to urge that the case 
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was not ripe for discussion, being under the attentive con- 
sideration of his right honourable friend the Home Secre- 
taRY. Now, in ordinary circumstances, this might be a 
sufficient answer ; but, as it is, the reply was open to 
criticism ; and we cannot help regretting that Mr. Lowrner 
abstained from using all the forms of the House to secure 
his end. Mr. Marrnews is a man of ability and accom- 
plishment in certain lines ; but only one Home Secretary 
of modern times has more conspicuously failed to command 
the confidence of reasonable persons. 

HarGan was convicted more than two months ago, and 

during the whole of that period the depositions must have 
been at the service of the Home Secretary. The Home 
SeEcRETARY must have had ample opportunities of consult- 
ing Mr. Justice Cuarues. If he is still unable to form an 
opinion upon which he can act, there seems small proba- 
bility of his ever doing so at all. He has now received a 
respite till the 22nd of January, when Parliament re- 
assembles. But he has also received an unmistakable warn- 
ing that, if he has not made up his mind in the meantime, 
his hand will be forced. Mr Lowrner gave notice that he 
would immediately after the recess, if Harcan’s sentence 
were still unaltered, move the adjournment of the House, 
and call attention to the case ax“ a definite matter of urgent 
“public importance.” Certainly it will be at least as 
much worth the notice of the House as the wrongs of 
Miss Cass, where also Mr Varruews was concerned, and 
when a far less influent! member of Parliament 
than Mr. Lowruner defeated Her Masesty’s Ministers by a 
considerable majority. Mr. Matriews and Mr. 
LAIN represent the same great town, though Mr, CHamper- 
LAIN knows far more abour Birwingham than does Mr. 
Matruews. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s experience as Mayor and 
in other civic affairs must have taught him the danger of 
tolerating rutlianism in the streets, or of expressing, even 
indirectly, the slightest symp :thies with such rowdies as 
the men whom Harcan shot. Harcay, it may be said, should 
not have carried a revolver. Nowhere hasthe promiscuous 
employment of revolvers been more strongly condemned 
than in these columns. But the Kingsland Road had 
heen the scene of recent and numerous outrages when 
Harcay, under much provocation, had recourse to his 
‘weapon. It is probable that, if he had been without such 
an implement, he would not be alive now. The London 
magistrates are waking up to their duty in respect of those 
who make an improper disp!ay of firearms in public places, 
and Mr. Busupy in particular inflicted the other day the 
exemplary punishment of a month’s hard labour upon a 
rough who had brandished a pistol. But if anything could 
check the wholesome abhorrence of playing with gun- 
powder which prevails in this country, iv would be such a 
monstrous sentence as was passed upon Harcan by Mr. 
Justied Cuartes. That sentence it is the function of Mr. 
Marrnews, exercising the prerogative of the Crown, to 
revise, and to annul. No intricate questions of law or 
evidence are involved. Granting that Harcan broke the 
law and acted too hastily, he has already suffered a penalty 
fully adequate to his offence, 


THE MANICA DISPUTE. 


LTHOUGH the details as to what actually happened 

in Manicaland are even yet by no means clear, almost 
enough is known to show the complete injustice of upbraid- 
ing the Chartered Company, as certain old abettors of Boers 
and Russians did, for filibustering aggression. It may be, 
indeed, that the quarrel, as some contend, is merely between 
two trading Companies, both English, and in that case we 
may let them “ fight dog, fight bear” with great equanimity. 
But from the international point of view it is almost sufti- 
cient that the Portuguese, though pleading insuilicient in- 
formation as to the actual occurrence, have adopted two 
different lines of attempting to put the Company in the 
wrong. At one moment they say that Moraca’s country 
lies or. the Portuguese side of the line drawn by the Con- 
vention of August ; at another that Muraca is a vassal of 
‘Gunaunaama, and that GuncuyHama is a vassal of Portugal. 
Now, it may be observed that as to both the positive 
assertions in the separate, not to say inconsistent, pleas, 
a direct denial is opposed. Murtaca’s country does not, 


say some, lie Portugalwards of the Convention line, and 
i€ it does, it is owing to the inefliciency of the maps em- 
ployed. (This, it must be confessed, is rather weak and 
more worthy of the Portuguese themselves than of their 


enemies.) Not only is the Guncunnama-Motaca 
ment a very delicate one in international law, but Guyeyy. 
HAMA himself is, it is said, the mot refractory of 
and not in the very least disposed to declare himself the 
Kine of Portvcat’s man. 

These recriminations are unsatisfactory enough, 
short of some Imperial delegate, we do not know who can 
be trusted to warrant the facts. .The maps are any. 
thing but clear, and historical title-d-eds there are practi. 
cally none. Fortunately, however, it is otherwise with the 
arguments based on the asserted facts. There it is possible 
for any reasonable man to judge securus, and they certainly 
seem in the present case to be against the Portuguese, 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that Manicaland was 
by the Convention Portugal’s, or that in equitable construe. 
tion of that Convention vassals of Por'uzal’s vassals were 
to be left alone, the fatal difficulty arises that the Portu- 
guese, notoriously and by their own fault, did not accept 
that Convention. They would not ratify it; they would 
none of it; and it was not till the other day that they con- 
sented to the modus vivendi which mae its terms binding 
for the time on both nations. Yet, again, the very clearest 
article of that modus was the clause that it was to take 
effect from the date of signing in November, and not 
earlier. It is notorious—it is proved by the complaints of 
the Portuguese themselves—that Mr. CoLqunovy’s arrange- 
ments with Mutaca took place after the date of the Conven- 
tion, so that she cannot plead that ; and before the date 
specified in the modus, so that she cavnot plead that. By 
omission in the first case, by express acceptance in the second, 
Portugai is barred from pleading either of these instruments 
in the present case. And, therefore, if it is really true that 
Colonel p'ANDRADE and his three hundred—not of Ther- 
mopyl#—did robustiously enter Manicaland, did pull down 
British flags (an amusement apparently posses-ing an ex- 
traordinary attraction for the Lusitanian mind), did then 
catch « Tartar in the shape of the Companys mounted 
police, «nd had to endure capture, rehoistiag of the Union 
Jack, and the like, it is difficult to see how they could be 
possibly otherwise than in the wrong. Unluckily, too, the 
action is exactly in aceordance with the news which was 
received from Mozambique, before the acceptance by 
Portugal of the modus rivendi, news which attributed to the 
authorities, or some authorities, there a deliberate intention 
to revert to the Serra Pinto and Covtinuo tactics of raiding 
and flag-lowering. We have almost the exact circumstances 
of the old case of A boasting that he would kill B with a 
certain knife, and B being found with that knife in him. 
Besides, Colonel p’ANDRADE must either have had a valid 
commission from a Portuguese authority or not. If he had 
not, the Chartered Company’s officials were perfectly right 
to “surround” him. If he had, it is not for the Por- 
tuguese, but for the English, to complain of a Government 
which negotiates with one hand, and sends armed forces to 
commit hostile acts with the other. 


SKY-SIGNS. 


K Y-SIGNS and the nuisance of them have hardly been 
subjects of much actuality this week. The sky has 
commonly not been visible through the opaque sheet of 
nastiness stretched at about the level of the second-floor 
windows. There might have been as many signs as the 
love of advertisement could put up, and al) of them as ugly 
as the British artistic tradesman could make them, and it 
really would not have mattered. Still fogs do not endure 
for ever, and we should like to be secure from the fate which 
threatened us a short time ago—to have some certainty 
that we shall not be reduced to long for the fog to preserve 
us from the sight of sky-signs. Therefore we are distinctly 
obliged to the County Council for the Bill which it has 
drafted, with intent to preserve us from these horrors, 
and also to protect our heads from the falling fragments 
of such sky-signs as work loose in a high wind. The 
words grandmotherly legislation were uttered, we observe, 
in the County Council when the draft of the Bill was tabled 
by the Committee. We do not like grandmotherly legisla- 
tion; but then neither do we think that all laws intended 
to restrain pestilent, vulgar people from — a nuisance 
are necessarily grandmotherly. So the Bill deserves en- 
couragement, and those who drafted it applause, this time. 
From the account of the Bill given by Mr. C. Harrisoy, 
it appears that it is proposed to make a list of existing 7 


signs which will be licensed for three successive periods 
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two years, provided they do not become unsafe before the 
jod is up. At the end of that time all shall come down. 
Ro new ones are to be put up after the ing of the Bill. 
At the end of the six years, then, Seals will be quit of 
them henceforth and for ever afterwards. From this outline 
the Bill appears to be at once drastic and properly tender of 
yested interests. What definition of a sky-sign it may contain 
we do not know, and it is obvious that on this point there 
may be discussion. Mr. F. Harrison began a discussion 
on it at the very start. He moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Bill should be referred back to the Com- 
mittee with an instruction that they should insert “ the 
« following provisions—(1) To define a minimwm measure- 
“ment under which nothing shall be regarded as a sky- 
“sign ; (2) that nothing shall be considered a sky-sign of 
“which no part stands above any part of the building on 
“which it is placed.” Mr. F. Harrison’s amendment was 
rejected, and we are glad of it, for the smell of rat is dis- 
tinctly perceptible in the second clause. If that is not to 
bea sky-sign of which no ge goes above any part of the 
building on which it stands, what will prevent an enter- 
ising person from running up his chimneys to give him- 
self space for horrors? Lord Compton did not propose an 
amendment ; but he did make a very horrible suggestion. 
He actually said that “ Nothing would be so xsthetically 
“nice for London as flags, whatever might be written on 
“them, flying from every shop.” If the Bill contains 
nothing about flags, we hope a very stringent clause pro- 
hibiting them will be introduced. The sound doctrine was 
propounded by Dr. Lonastarre, who said “ that people 
“should not only not be allowed to do that which was a 
“nuisance and injurious to health, but should not be per- 
“mitted to do that which was a nuisance to the senses of 
“the neighbours.” It is an excellent doctrine, and capable 
of many applications. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Mme. Novikorr were less a child of Nature, she 
would have made a much better business of her attack 
m British interference with the Russian regulation of 
Russian Jews. The extreme indiscretion, the lamentable 
absence of savoir faire in what she had to say, we were 
constrained to remark upon last week; and though she 
had a good opportunity of amendment before the Guildhall 
meeting of Wednesday was held, she evidently knew not 
how to avail herself of it. Again she wrote to the 7'imes 
that “ Nihilist murderers seem to be popular in England ” ; 
that if one of these criminals were to aver that Russian 
mothers habitually ate their children, more indignation 
meetings would doubtless be held at Guildhall; that an 
English newspaper correspondent at St. Petersburg called 
on Mme. Novixorr one day in a gloomy frame of mind, 
saying, “ Do you know, I think that unless I invent some 
“horrors about Russia I shall have to give up my post,” and 
that soon after he was recalled—such stuff as this ran all 
through the lady’s letter ; which ended with a notification 
that “a great military Power with an army of two million 
“soldiers” is not to be disturbed by the wild attacks of 
nistaken philanthropists at public meetings, “even though 
“these be as imposing and brilliant as the Lord Mayor's 
“Show itself.” 
_ Mme. Novikorr might have done better than this, Her 
Ieompetence for the mission she is engaged upon appears 
not only in what she does say, but in what die mh have 
aid to some effect had she chosen to employ the wisdom 
of the serpent in a dovelike manner. She might have asked 
Whether the late accounts of the restrictions on Jewish 
Gatzenship in Russia had come from any but Jewish 
‘eurces; whether the Jews are not habitually inclined to 
Weiferate in a rather exaggerated way when they have a 
Wrong to complain of; and whether anything is known of 
the Russian Government might say for itself in this 
matter, if its Ministers were in the habit of speaking from 
public platforms and writing in monthly reviews. She 
might have reminded the. conveners of the Guildhall meet- 
igthat the Czar, whose natural humanity they rely upon, 
& himself the law-maker in Russia; that no decrees like 
complained of could have been issued without his 
knowledge and understanding of them ; and therefore that 
Mundesigned offence might be committed by any body of 
gners who approached him with a request to repeal 
the inhuman laws of which he could not but be ignorant. 
the might have urged that before taking that step it 


would, at any rate, be well for the conveners of the 
meeting to consider whether there may not be some other 
provocation, besides mere race hatred and religious ani- 
mosity, to account for the extreme severities to which the 
Jews in Russia have been subjected. The voice of the 
dove speaking, Mme. Novikorr might have allowed herself 
to admit that Czars are but human, after all; and that 
perhaps some allowance should be made for a Czar whose 
father was most barbarously murdered, whose own life has 
been attempted half a dozen times and is in daily danger 
still, who is called to reign over a vast population by 
no means beyond revolutionary incitements, and who has 
frequent occasion to mark these two things: Jews abound 
in tie Nihilist societies, and seem to be more busily and 
devotedly engaged in revolutionary propagandism than 
the rest of his subjects. Going a little further into detail, 
she might have suggested that the determination of the 
Czar to sweep the Jews out of the villages could be 
partially explained, perhaps, by a not unnatural if ill- 
advised desire to limit the propaganda of discontent, and 
by a belief that somehow the Jews do “eat up” peasant 
property in the villages in a way which no Father of his 
People could view with pleasure. To all this there is a 

argumentative answer, no doubt ; but it would have 
served Mme. Novixorr’s purpose far better than those 
epistles of hers, in which she does not even stoop to seek 
a palliative for the ruthlessness she seems to take a pride 
in and certainly fails to deny. 

Or she might very well have taken another line. It may 
be a duty for the people of this or any other country to 
protest against a series of regulations so sweepingly cruel 
as the new laws against the Jews in Russia. Without 
being disposed to swayger about the “right of English 
“ public opinion to make an appeal to the Government. 
“of the Czar,” we think, with all commonly humane 
and commonly sensible persons, that the Russian Govern- 
ment should know how strongly these new laws are con- 
demned where there is more light than has yet found its 
way into Muscovy. But if, without referring to her “two 
“ millions of well-drilled and well-disciplined soldiers,” 
Mme. Novixorr bad pointed out that organized interference 
in such a case as this is unlikely to be listened to, and that it 
is not quite the same thing as the spontaneous outery of 
popular opinion, we should be disposed to agree with her. 
We are told that these offensive laws “ have been elaborated 
“by a special Government Committee”; it is absurd to 
assume, then, that the Czar knows nothing about them, or 
cannot approve of them ; and, considering who the Czan is, 
and what he is, it should be no surprise if the memorial 
which is to be presented to his Majesty does more harm than 
good. The purpose of the meeting was so humane, and 
the names of those who gave their help to it so in- 
fluential, that any mistake in the management of it is 
to be deplored. Now it was a mistake to call this meeting 
by the mouth of the Lorp Mayor of London and to hold it 
at the Guildhall ; or so, at any rate, we venture to think. 
Everybody knows that the Lorp Mayor takes rank in the 
minds of foreigners as a high State functionary ; the Guild- 
hall is his House of Parliament; and it follows that Wed- 
nesday’s meeting wears a look which should have been 
carefully avoided as unconducive to success. It would have 
been far better to proceed upon the line of persuasion than 
of pressure, or of anything that could take the appearance 
of pressure in the eyes of a prince like the Russian 
ALExanverR III. The meeting having been so convened 
and so held, it ended with the adoption of a resolution to 
this effect :—‘‘ That a suitable memorial be presented 
“to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of AL the 
“ Russias respectfully praying his Majesty to repeal all 
“the exceptional and restrictive laws and disabilities 
“which afflict his Jewish subjects; and that the said 
“ memorial be signed by the Right Honourable the Lorp 
“Mayor in the name of the citizens of London, and 
“ be transmitted by his Lordship to his Majesty.” Again 
the Lorp Mayor ; and the Lorp Mayor is not to sign the 
memorial 2s one of many private citizens—a memorial 
praying the Czar to repeal the laws that “ afflict his 
* Jewish subjects”—but to do so in his official capacity 
and in the name of the citizens of London, Our sympa- 
thies being strongly with the purpose of the meeting, we 
are sorry to see it attempted in this way. We may be mis- 
taken, but it seems to us that such a memorial, so signed 
and so presented, is less likely to soften the heart of the 
Czar than to harden it. We have been reminded this 
week that the Russians themselves “have no right what- 
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“ever to make a collective petition; that would imme- 
“diately fall under the category of revolutionary ac- 
“tion.” This is no reason why a petition should not be 
presented to the Russian Government by citizens of a 
foreign State, and no ground of presumption that it would 
be ungraciously put aside. But when the petition conveys a 
request for the repeal of certain laws which, whether the 
Czar is aware of their existence or not, are unjust and 
cruel, and when the petition is to be presented to the Czar 
himself, in the face of day, by the Lorp Mayor of London 
and inthe name of its citizens, the domestic regulations 
of Russia afford no additional hope that it will be taken 
without anger. Not that an angry answer need be ex- 
pected. No answer at all is more likely ; but the point is 
whether a right thing has been done in the right way ; 
whether a good purpose has not been unduly prejudiced by 
overdoing its machinery; and whether, if the Russian 
Government should happen to take offence at what any 
autocratic Power might think an excessive interference in 
method, if not of intention, the Jews of the Muscovite 
Empire will find themselves better off. That is the point 
we are dubious about, and yet with some faint glimmer of 
hope that the doubt may promptly disappear. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE BRUISERS. 


S the Treasury has, apparently, become convinced that 

it was useless to hope for a verdict on the notorious 
Stavin and McAvtirre fight, it was only fair that pro- 
ceedings against the men should be stopped. ‘The two 
men were certainly entitled to more consideration than 
it would be desirable, as a rule, to show to those who 
deliberately risk breaking the law. They were—we use 
the phrase in no invidious sense—put up to it by highly 
respectable gentlemen. They pummelled one another 
violently, though for a brief space, in order that an 
authoritative judgment might be obtained on the question 
whether men whose hands are covered with any sort of 
glove may knock one another about, seewndu:n artcn, for 
the amusement of such as care to pay to see the sight. It 
is not their fault if the jury could not agree. There is 
considerable doubt whether any other jury would agree, 
and therefore the most rational course was possibly to do 
what has been done—namely, to take a formal verdict of 
acquittal, and consider the incident closed. This may seem 
a somewhat lame conclusion to four months’ fuss; but 
the lameness is rather apparent than real. The inability 
of the jury to agree has practically settled this much, 
that glove-fights, which do not go nearer to being prize- 
fights than the encounter between Siavin and McAutirre, 
may be held in future with impunity. It is possible, since 
the jury could not agree in this case after the learned 
Chairman had laid down the law, and learned counsel had 
argued, that another jury would disagree in another similar 
case. It is, of course, rash to predict what the twelve 
honest men who combine to play Harun-at-Rasui in the 
box will do, but this looks not impossible. Besides, the twelve 
‘might combine to acquit the accused. There being, therefore, 
two chances out of three that a prosecution will be useless, it 
is not likely that any will be brought. This is, of course, 
another way of saying that Stavin and McAuLirre can 
begin again at the Ormonde Club if they see sufficient 
inducement ; and that other Stavins and may 
buckle to at other clubs. We really do not know that it 
matters much. If the larger part of the world, which does 
not care to go to glove-fights, would only cease to care 
about’ them as long as they do not cause an obstruction, 
the smaller world, which does like them, may be left to 
indulge its taste in peace. After all, the fact that men 
can be found to pay large sums for such very brief joy as 
is afforded by the sight of two rounds of violent slogging, 
mainly illustrates the truth that a fool and his money are 


soon parted. 


CAPTAIN SWORD AND CAPTAIN PEN. 


Yt may be—and perhaps, as they are fighting on the side 
of the light in the person of Mr. GLapstong, it must 
be—that the mutineers of Mr. PaRNELt’s army are destined 
to prevail against him in the pitched battle which has just 
begun between them in Ireland. On that point we offer 


no opinion. But having now seen the first blows struck on 


either side, we may permit ourselves to say that, if the 
fated issue of the conflict be really such as we have assumed 
above, the whole past history of the world can show no 
example of a combatant foredoomed to defeat who looked 
so like winning, nor any body of predestined victors who, 
at the very outset, have so strangely resembled beaten men, 
To read the stirring, ringing, passionate, yet at the same 
time adroit and deeply calculated, harangue which Mr, 
ParveELt delivered the other night in the Rotunda 
at Dublin, and then to glance aside from it to the 
couple of columns of neatly phrased, becomingly conceived, 
and absolutely ineffective address to the Irish people, which 
flanks it in the columns of the newspapers, is like watching 
a fight between an Indian wielding a tomahawk and a 
missionary armed only with a bundle of tracts. From the 
point of view of the proprieties, literary and oratorical, the 
advantage is all on the side of the political missionaries, 
Their appeal to their fellow-countrymen contains nothing 
that is unscrupulous, unfair, or, in a word, other than 
“nice,” while their opponent flings imputations broadcast, 
abounds in suppressions of truth and suggestions of false- 
hood, unblushingly exalts his own merits at the expense of 
his late lieutenants, and offers defences so audacious of his 
negligent generalship that they excite almost as much mirth 
as anger. But, when all is said, you feel that the one man 
understands the game he is playing,and that the other men do 
not ; and though it is assuredly no reproach to anybody's 
moral character to be unfamiliar with such a game as is 
here in question, it is a reflection upon the intelligence of 
anybody to engage in it, or in any other contest, without 
the requisite knowledge. No one is bound to go to Donny- 
brook, but if he does, he is a fool to go there without a 
shillelagh ; and that, as it seems to us, is the case of Mr. 
Justin McCarrny and his friends. 

Among a people who love fighting an wnd fiir sich like 
the Irish, the mere contrast between the spirit of Mr. 
PARNELL’s appeal and that of his opponents must count for 
many points in his favour. But he is far from having to 
rely upon that distinction alone. His speech was as adroit 
and artful, in one at least of its passages, as it was vehement 
in others. Thus while Mr. McCartny and the other 

lirondins are elaborately vindicating their action in the 
immediate past, the resolute Jacobin opposed to them is 
thinking of the future, and has already stolen a march 
upoa them by a bid for the support of the labourers. This 
is his reply to the declaration of the Bishops, and is doubt- 
less designed to assist him in those purely agricultural parts 
of Ireland where, reversing the case of the towns, the 
priestly influence is strongest and his own weakest. We 
have yet to see what effect it may produce ; but whatever 
that effect may be, it will not, we suspect, be in any degree 
weakened by the indignant outcry of his opponents at so 
belated a conversion to the labourers’ cause. 

There is, indeed, something almost as pathetic as it is comic 
in the apparent bewilderment of the Gladstonians at the 
discovery that it is utterly futile to offer even the most con- 
clusive proof of Mr. ParNeLt’s unworthiness to the people 
who so obstinately believe in him. In vain do the Daily 
News and the organ of Professor Stuart remind the Irish 
labourers that Mr. only recently forbade 
Davirt to take up their cause. In vain do they dwell on 
his indolent seclusion of himself from politics for the last 
four years, in his acquiescence in Mr. GLapsTone’s inadequate 
Home Rule proposals, until he quarrelled with their author, 
or on the many other circumstances of suspicion which go 
to discredit Mr. Paryetw’s claim to as the one 
supremely patriotic champion of the cause of Ireland. All 
this goes in at one of the Irish peasants’ ears and out at 
the other. They shut their eyes to the most patent facts, 
and close the doors of their minds against inferences from 
them which ought to be irresistible; and all because Mr. 
is Mr. Parnevt, and they choose to believe m 
him in defiance of all evidence. It is a melancholy 
example of the fatuity of political superstition; there 
in we entirely concur with Professor Sruart and 
the Daily News. It is sad to find that a whole community 
of apparently rational and professedly reasoning beings 
should be thus impenetrable to the most convincing prools 
that the idol of their adoration is a recklessly self-seeking, 
political schemer, the slave of his own consuming ambitions, 
ready to adopt or abandon any set of principles at thelr 
bidding, prepared to sacrifice to them the highest interests 
of his country, and over and over again convicted of utter 
indifference, whenever it serves his purpose, to the ob- 
ligations of truth. Where we part company with these 
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estimable, but perplexed, Gladstonians is in their apparent 

gnviction that the phenomenon is without a parallel in our 
and country. For, although it may be a pure illusion 

on our part, we shall die in the belief that we have seen 

something strangely resembling it on this side of St. 

George’s Channel. 


“DARKNESS VISIBLE.” 


RITICISM of “General” Boorn’s big scheme—if so 
clumsy an agglomeration of iil-assorted proposals may 
be called a scheme—has at length taken the inevitable shape 
of inquiry into the methods of work favoured by the Salva- 
tion Army. The scheme, in fact, is now recognized as a 
Salvationist scheme. It is to be worked by Salvationists, 
on the financial principles of Salvationists, in that dark, 
mysterious fashion of working that suggests to prosaic 
seekers of the tangible Sarrey Gamp’s pleasant fiction con- 
cerning Mrs. Harris. For it is conceivable that, by dint 
of assiduous drumming, friendly puffing in “the papers,” 
and ubiquitous advertisement, the Salvationist propaganda 
may really impose upon the public some share of its own 
belief in itself. Mr. Locn has, it seems, inspired that 
inconvenient yet formidable person, the independent in- 
airer. Mr. Fresnrrecp has been applying the 
test of Mr. Liewetyn Davies to the boasted success of 
the Salvation Army in a populous district of Southwark. 
Like Mr. Davies, he can find no trace of that Army. 
What happened in the North-West, when careful exami- 
nation of facts replaced credulous acceptation of self-puffery, 
has happened again in the South-East. Mr. Fresurie.p 
could not discover a single “saved” item in that 
teeming field of investigation, though he sought among 
thousands of “cases.” A very singular record this 
for an ever-victorious Army in one of the chief centres 
of the largest city of the world. Perhaps the Army 
has been employed on “ foreign service,” or it has been 
found that Geneva or the cities of India provide happier 
advertising grounds than the poorer haunts of the “ sub- 
“merged tenth” athome. But if inquiry has been awakened 
by Mr. Huxuey’s vigorous criticism, we have yet to note 
one more example of the credulous confidence in the 
“General,” which Mr. Huxtey is eager to check before it 
it sufficiently fruitful in subscription to make inevitable 
the mischief he anticipates. Mr. H. J. Arkryson offers a 
large sum to Mr. Boorn for the exquisite reason, it would 
seem, that “signing a cheque is not much trouble.” He 
does not admire the “characteristic modes” of “the Rev. 
“Wittiam Boorn” any more than the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY does. He has not a word to say for the 
peculiar custom of the Army with regard to trust funds 
and accounts. But it is so easy to sign a cheque 
for some hundreds, and so pleasant, too, if the signing 
brings comfort to the giver. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. ATKINSON that he mightdisposeof a large sum 
like that which he offers to Mr. Boora with tolerable cer- 
tainty that it would be wisely disbursed in cases of genuine 
distress. Yet to do this were to incur trouble, and it is a 
certain saving of truuble to give “in a lump,” as it were, 
and let the troubled waters of the vasty deep work their 
will upon the offering. Mr. Arkiyson, and those of a 
similar impulsive generosity, will carefully read and con- 
sider, we sincerely trust, the wise words of Mr. ALBERT 
Peet, Chairman of the Annual Conference of Poor 
Law Guardians, held this week at Exeter Hall. After 
an opportene reference to the eight and a half millions 
which the Guardians in England and Wales were permitted 
to handle annually, Mr. Peet remarked, with what we fear 
shows the spirit of prophecy :—‘ The success of the Poor- 
“rate and of General Boorn’s scheme lay in the ease with 
“which those who did not wish to be bored by a continuous 
“consideration of the poor could draw a cheque.” Signing 
acheque is not much trouble; and, if you sign away a 
thousand to the “General,” you are rid for a while of any 
compunctions with reyard to the poor and unfortunate of 
your own parish. The vicar may look reproachful, the 
well-tried and well-worked charities you have hitherto be- 
friended may suffer. But what of that? Your cheque is 
big, and so is the scheme. 
Already, then, have we a foretaste of demoralization, 
though it is in the giver to the fund, and not in the worker 


of it, as Mr. Huxuey forecasts. The rest will follow with 


absolute certainty, if true sense and true charity do not 


_ prevail. As Mr. Huxuey observes, “ The sole question for 


“ consideration at present is, whether the scheme, keeping 
“ specially in view the spirit in which it is to be worked, is 
“ likely to do more good than harm.” sf 

The scheme is, in fact, a Salvationist scheme, and must 
be regarded with the natural distrust which the singular 
and somewhat indefinite rules that govern the Salvationist 
labours must inspire in all thoughtful persons. There is 
absolutely no evidence whatever to induce us to believe that 
Mr. Bootn’s promises for the future of his fund are justified 
by his work in the past. If you take away the pageantry, 
the processions, the noise, and the advertisements, there 
remain scarcely any data upon which to establish public con- 
fidence in the Salvation Army. There is abundant mystery, of 
course, and certain positive and awkward facts that have 
never been questioned. Against those sensational “cases” 
cited in Mr. Boorn’s volume we may place the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Liewetyn Davies, Mr. Fresurrecp, and 
others. We repeat the unavoidable conclusion that philan- 
thropic professors must be judged by their works. There is 
no better way out of “ Darkest England” than ways open, 
free, and illuminated. Such ways are not revealed in Mr. 
Boorn’s book and speeches. Nor do we find any enlighten- 
ment in the rash and incoherent letter of Mr. Robert 
Bucnayan. Mr. Bucnanay has not studied the scheme of Mr. 
Boorn. He does neither uphold nor condemn it. Yet does 
Mr. Rosert Bucnanan recklessly intervene in the discussion, 
simply for the pure joy of indulging in a kind of ghost- 
dance, because he deems he sees Mr. Huxvey at length at 
the feet of Mr. Hersert Spencer. Mr. Ropert Bucnanan 
would be better employed if he were to attempt to reply to 
Mr. Hvxtey’s criticisms of that strong man and type of 
individualism, Mr. Boorn, instead of questioning and re- 
questioning the reasoning powers of his old “ antagonist.” 
Let him meet Mr. Huxuey on this subject. Then shall we 
see what will come of that earthquaking encounter between 
logic and sentimentalism. 


A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 


M® PARNELL, although for the moment in actual 
conflict only with his revolted party, is contriving 
to make things the reverse of pleasant for Mr. Guap- 
sTonE. Not content with giving a daring burlesque of the 
champion railway orator’s speeches, the very day before 
one of them was to be delivered, he proceeded to deliver 
an address at Dublin, which actually and damagingly 
anticipated some of the most interesting portions of its 
matter. If, for instance, he had foreseen that Mr. Giap- 
STONE was about to rehearse to the people of Retford 
the moving tale of “Duty and the Divorce Court ; or, 
“the Fire Escape and the Awakened Conscience,” he 
could not have composed a more awkward preface for it. 
Of course we may attach what value we choose to Mr. 
PaRNEL’s insinuation that, if the statesman great and 
good (and even as it should seem more good than great) 
had entered into direct personal communications with the 
unsuccessful co-respondent, he (the U. C.) would possibly, 
or wight conceivably, or could becomingly, have retired 
from the leadership. But the undeniable and melancholy 
fact is that Mr. Parnett does here put his finger on a 
weak—a very weak—point in Mr. GLApsToNne’s manage- 
ment of the matter—a point so weak, indeed, that 
his newspaper claqgue have been desperately labouring 
during the past week to make out that their leader's 
sole reason for not endeavouring to communicate with 
Mr. Parvett before the meeting of Parliament was 
that he did not know his address. He was ready, we 
suppose, on the very morning when the grant of the decree 
nist was reported in the papers to seek an interview with 
the sinner, and sadly but firmly pronounce his “I love 
“thee! but never more be officer of mine.” If only he 
could have found out where Cassio then was! But he 
could not; and so he had to wait, and then the Noncon- 
formists became noisy, and the Priceless Hucies and the 
other “ good man” drummed louder and louder on their 
hollow rostrum, and, at last — well, at last, the whole 
grace, in every sense of the word, of Mr. GLapstTone’s 
' championship of the Awakened Conscience was lost. And 
| all because he did not know Mr. C. 8. 8, F. P. PArnetu’s 
ress. 

_ Yet, for some reason or other, Mr. GLapstone did not him- 
_ self mention this explanation of “ facts and dates” in his 
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little platform speech at Retford. He has left it to his 
apologists —we apologize ourselves for the word—to work it 
in the press. For himself, he is content with the simpler 
expedient of ignoring dates altogether. “Then,” he said, 
“came the proceedings in the Divorce Court; and these 
“ proceedings ”—that is, the proceedings themselves, and 
not their influence upon any other persons, be the same 
few or numerous, and whether or not of the 
electoral franchise—“ produced on my mind this effect—to 
“‘ wit, that they would destroy entirely the moral weight 
“and the moral force which are absolutely necessary in 
“ Parliament to, &c.” And, further, they produced the 
effect that Mr. Parnett would be an unfit man to make 
“Constitutional Governor” .of Ireland. Hence it was 
necessary to insist on his deposition, and now that he 
has been deposed—if he has been really deposed, of which 
Mr. Guapstove of course has no doubt—and that there 
is no chance, as of course there is not, of his “ popping 
“ up again,” why, the cause of Separation is as “ sacred and 
“holy as it ever was,” and the electors of Bassetlaw will 
show their sense of its sacredness and holiness by electing 
Mr. Metion. Then all will go well; the Liberal party will 
regain courage ; the huge fissure which gapes in the ranks 
of the Irish Separatist party will miraculously close ; the 
English electorate will be eager to place the legislative 
and executive independence with those who have within the 
last fortnight shown how worthy a use they could make 
of it; and the “ fulfilment of the national aspirations” of 
Ireland will be assured. In one point, and one only, will 
the otherwise absolute freedom of the Irish people be 
qualified. They will have the control of their own destinies 
in every respect except that of deciding who is to rule 
over them. They must not use their new liberty to make 
Mr. Parvnett their “ Constitutional Governor,” because the 
people of England do not recognize him as a fit person 
to fill that office, and it would be absurd to begin by 
giving the Irish people the power of reversing judgment 
on a question which Mr. Guiapstone and the Gladstonians 
have undertaken to decide finally in their name. Hence 
it is clear that the Home Rule Bill of the future will 
have to be accompanied by a Parnett Disability Bill ; 
the details of which Mr. Giapstone will, perhaps, explain 
on some future occasion. 


MINCHINHAMPTON. 


T° the jaded man of business in search of a holiday many out- 
lets are available; but, if he have the good fortune to be a 
golfer, it is possible he may consult that useful vade mecum, the 
Golfer's Annual, with a view to the selection of his retreat. 
Here, however, he may be embarrassed by the very multiplicity 
of resorts open to him, and find himself at the end of his reading 
in worse plight than ever for making his decision. To such, 
then, we would venture the advice to try Minchinhampton. It 
is just possible there may be some whose geographical know- 
1 does not rise in this instance with alertness to the occasion ; 
it may be enough to say that the delimitation of frontier will be 
sufficiently scientific if we state that Minchinhampton is in 
Gloucestershire, some three miles or so from Stroud, on the Great 
Western Railway, and easily reached in two or three hours from 
Paddington, or, if the Midland is preferred, Woodchester station 
is the alternative choice. The county has long been known in the 
annals of sportas the home of the Graces and first-class cricket ; 
and, besides, is not the name of Badminton suggestive of every sport 
known to the pilletbletio Briton? It were surely fitting, then, 
that golf should become acclimatized in such a locality. It would 
hardly be possible for the most enthusiastic player to ignore the 
magnificent views obtainable from Minchinhampton Common, 
where the links are situated—not, of course, that he would be 
likely to see much of it if he was only all square and five to play, 
or in some such parlous condition ; but, given more favourable 
circumstances, and he would be free to let his eye roam over 
miles and miles of country, far away over the valley of the Severn, 
westward as far as the Black Mountains in Glamorganshire, and 
north-westward to the Beacons of Herefordshire and Worcester- 
shire above Malvern. Even though the reader is no golfer, yet 
let him go and see for himself, preferably on a fine spring or 
summer day, what not the least beautiful of English counties has 
to offer him. The Common is a tableland—very much so indeed. 
From each side there is a steep, in some places precipitous, de- 
scent. On the north the descent is into the beautiful valley of 
Stroud- , comprising the village of Brinscombe and the town 
of Stroud; on the south to Nailsworth; and south-west to the old 
Roman station of Woodchester. These descents are intersected 


by “coombes” and deep ravines, ancient watercourses, draining 
down to the Severn. The highest part of the Common is nearly 
ae feet above the adjoining valleys, and some 700 above the 
evel of the sea. It comprises some 500 or 600 acres, though 


formerly containing about 1,000. The lovers of history, of arch. 
ology, of geology will here find scope for researches in theip 
several departmencs. Roman traces are abundant—are a 
indeed, as hazards on the Links. The Laird of Monkbarns would 
here have been as much in his glory, and with far greater w 

than at the Kaim of Kinprunes. Here he might have ela! 

his “ Essay on Castrametation” to his heart’s content, and jp. 
vested the topics of “castra estiva” and “ castra stativa” with g 
halo of altogether transcendent interest.’ For here can be t 

to quote his own words, “a proper agger, or vallum, with its 
corresponding ditch, or fvssa,” sufficiently apparent even to ob. 
servers of such “indistinct” vision as Mr. Lovel. These earth. 
works, commencing at Littleworth, extend for nearly three 
miles to a smaller common, known by the sufficiently s 

tive name of “ Woeful Dane Bottom.” It is not known for 
certain at whose hands, Saxon or Norman, or at what date, the 
unfortunates in question “dreed their weird”; but imaging. 
tion may well supply the details, one of which is, accordi 
to tradition, that the blood ran there as deep as horses’ fetlocks, 
Leaving Romans, Danes, and their successors, and comi 
nearer our own time, we have the tradition that Charles P 
tarried at the “Old Lodge ” on his way from Cirencester to the 
siege of Gloucester. He had dinner there, and afterwards played 
a game of bowls on the old bowling-green adjoining. This bowl- 
ing-green is in perfect order at the present day, and is of very 
great antiquity, as evidenced by the fine old yew-trees growi 
round it, though it is not known at what date it was encl 
The “ Old Lodge ” itself is said to have been used by Henry VIII. 
as a hunting-box; at the present day it does duty as the golfers’ 
club-house. About a century later the Revivalist preacher, 
George Whitfield, addressed large congregations on the Com- 
mon; in fact, what is locally known as “ Whitfield’s Tump” 
is to be seen on the approach side of the sixth hele—“Tump” 
signifying in the vernacular a small mound or eminence, 3 
those days, as in these, Revivalist methods and doctrines seem 
to have been productive of considerable differences of opinion, 
not to say of serious personal inconvenience; for after one of 
these meetings there was a regular riot in the village; some 
arms and legs were broken, and, we suppose, of course, heads 
also; the preacher was threatened with immersion in the skin- 
pits, and things generally were age lively, after the fashion 
of Donnybrook Fair. But all the same the man of peace got 
the best of it in the end; for he and his friends moved fora 
“rule of Court in the King’s Bench” against five of the ring- 
leaders, who were subsequently convicted at Gloucester Assizes ; 
the Methodists, however, did not press their advantage, being 
content to have their power recognized, notwithstanding the 
general prejudice against them. 

To travel from history to fiction, one of the first things an 
intending visitor should do is to renew his acquaintance 
with John Halifax, Gentleman; for in it Mrs. Craik, or Miss 
Muloch, one should rather say, describes with faithful 
Minchinbampton Common, under the name of Enderley 
She wrote the greater part of the book while living at Rose 
Cottage, Amberley, a little village which the golfer will see when 
he makes the acquaintance of the second hole. “ Did you never 
hear of Enderley Flat, the highest tableland in England? Sucha 
fresh, free, breezy spot—how the wind sweeps over it!” John says 
to his friend Phineas Fletcher, and this is one of the points that 
at once strikes one as such a faithful description. The breezes, 
fresh from the Bristol Channel, seem warranted to put to flight 
all “distemperature and black choler,” whether “ hepatic, 
year or meseraic,” so bracing are they and exhilarating in 
their effects. 

The geology of the Common may possibly present some features 
of attraction for the golfer; but the attraction will be mainly 
that of gravitation of the topped ball into the depths of the 
weather-stone quarries, which are deftly utilized and cunningly 
devised as hazards. There is one particularly pretty shot— 
namely, at the eleventh hole—where the tee is on the brink of one 
of these abysses. In reality, the hole is oniy about the distance of 
a half-iron shot ; but whether from the effects of optical illusion 
or otherwise, the distance appears, to a stranger at least, to be 
much greater than it really is, while for the average beginner 
the outlook is so portentous that this pit of Tophet claims many 
a sad victim. The first and second holes present no points 
comment, except that an approach shot to the second must not 
be too strong, under pain of rolling over the Common down 
a precipitous place whence return is difficult; but on the 
way to the third hole there is an opportunity for study- 
ing the Great Oolite formation in one of the quarries afore- 
said. A long driver will enjoy the tee shot over it, and a short 
one will dodge round the corner, but of course loses an enormous 
amount of ground. ‘The sixth, séventh, and eighth holes are also 
all good ones, a hazard of brambles at the latter, near the pieeg 
green, necessitating a careful approach. For the hali-round, 
between 36 and 40 is good, and similarly for the return journey, 
so that 80 or under may be set down as first-class play; but, 
if all the available talent could be concentrated at once, by 
tournament or otherwise, it is probable that somebody might average 
four a hole all through, under favourable wonthet conditions. 
Near the twelfth hole is a signpost known as “ Tom Long's Post, 


‘from the fact that the person in question, having hanged himself in 


a cottage near Rodborough Manor-house, is buried at the cross- 
roads, with a stake through his heart. The fourteenth hole 18 & 
good long one, the longest on the green, and a five here 1s 
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oo He finish up the round. The excellence of the turf calls 
for special remark ; for an inland green it is indeed remarkable, and 
at times of the year when even on sea-side links the scythe 
is in continual requisition, the growth on this Common is 
never sufficient to interfere with the game ; hence it is especially 
suitable as a golfer’s summer quarters. The ladies here are en- 
thusiastic votaries of the game, taking the keenest interest in it ; 
they have a course of their own laid out, one too which demands 
the use of a set of clubs, and not of the putter alone. The Common 
js said to have been given to the poor of the parish by Dame Alice 
de Hampton, in the reign of Henry VIIL.; it is said the donor 
afterwards became a nun, the prefix “Minchin” signifying “a 
little nun.” But while these and kindred researches may interest 
Jonathan Oldbuck, we would recommend to the modern sports- 
man on other grounds a trial of the Common, as being emphati- 


cally the place to spend a happy day. 


M. MAUREL ON LYRIC ART. 


was a novel and interesting function to which Mr. Irving 
invited a number of artistic persons and personages at the 
Lyceum Theatre. M. Maurel was to expound the principles and 
practice of the modern development of the Lyric Art; and—a 
very pleasing feature in the ceremony—to give illustrations of 
the methods he described. Standing behind a table at the back 
of the stave, facing the footlights, M. Maurel gave the lecture. 
It was full of instruction, and it was in itself bright, even 
brilliant ; but it lost some touch of lightness from M. Maurel’s 
merit of courtesy in speaking his words “ very carefully and 
slow,” out of consideration, no doubt, for the less French 
brethren. All the lecturer's theories were absolutely and per- 
fectly sound. and probably they revealed a hitherto invisible 
world to many in the audience. That is, in an audience of such 
asize it is only the minority who have studied M. Maurel’s art 
seriously, and who in hearing his beautifully balanced sentences 
could say to themselves, “ Quite so; a real canon; but how well 
t!” And well put the sentences were in every sense, for 

. Maurel is not among the singers whose speaking voice dis- 


ints. 
ta Maurel divides the practice of the lyric art into three 
elements—the technical, the psychological, and the scenographic. 
The first, as he explained, deals in a chiefly mechanical manner 
with the singing; the second with the interpretation of cha- 
racter ; and the third solely, of course, with the optical illusion. The 
lecturer was encouraging to young singers whose vocal means are not 
extraordinary. Stars, he pointed out, are rare; but a moderate 
voice, well cultivated, with a perfect mastery of the “mezza 
gola,” may reach remarkuble artistic possibilities. Study and 
practice on the top of natural aptitude and modest means are the 
guide to success, and even after the success has been attained the 
study and practice must continue. M. Faure, M. Maurel’s 
great predecessor, had a habit of constantly singing scales almost 
wherever he might be ; probably he did this unconsciously. About 
the psychological and scenographic elements M. Maurel had not 

much to say, or, at any rate, did not say very much, 
though here detail would have been very welcome. We should 
like to have heard, for instance, the principle on which M. 
Maurel studies a character, and also, taking certain parts in 
which we have seen him, how he seeks to produce his effects. 
We hope that the book which he promises will contain much 
matter of this kind. 

The vocal illustrations revealed M. Maurel, if revelation was 
necessary, as a great artist, though, after the exercise of speaking 
for so long a time, his voice was not at its best. The singer ex- 
plained his intentions, and then carried them out. Thus, the 
“Hymne a Eros ” consists of three verses; the first explanatory 
of the subject, requiring only the “mezza gola”; the second ex- 
pressing enthusiasm, demanding power ; and the third calling for 
the display of voluptuous and dreamy ecstasy. It is sad to think 
how few members of an average audience appreciate the delicacy 
ind sensibility of such an actor and singer as M. Maurel. Wolfram 
was the next character drawn upon—though, by the way, in a 
translation of the address, we are sorely puzzled to know what the 
compiler of the English version means by describing Wolfram as “a 

tly poet surrounded by general considerations.” What are 
these, and how do they surround aman? However, M. Maurel 
ite beautiful romance of the third act, and then followed 
with Rigoletto’s address to the courtiers, an excerpt from Verdi’s 
, and, as an illustration of gaiety, the “ Mandolinata.” Some 
temember well Gardoni’s graceful singing of this graceful 

‘ut were fairly astonished at M. Maurel’s power in dealing with 
t, and felt inclined to say “ Who would have thought the old 
ng had so much blood in it?” It was, as M. Maurel said, a 
gité méridionaie that he put into it, and it was given with 
* masterful daring ever controlled by the exponent’s keen 
wtistic sense. It was a fit conclusion to a singularly varied 


= striking illustration of M. Maurel’s artistic convictions and 
us, 

This genius—for it is only fair to call it so—had been pre- 
Nously shown in the strange power with which M. Maurel, in 
morning dress, and in the half-real, half-unreal light of an after- 
win stage, became by turns Wolfram, Rigoletto, with all Victor 


; for the rest it is pretty plain sailing, and a string of fours 


Shakspeare meant the part. Thinking over a unique perform- 
ance, one wonders whether to praise M. Maurel riiore as — 
or as actor. Perhaps as actor, for everybody knew that M. 
Maurel was a t master in a first-rate school of singing. 
Everybody pt, i that M. Maurel was a brilliant actor in 
certain operatic parts—an actor to be compared, and yet not to 
be compared, with M. Faure, because the one artist has been at 
once the supplement and the complement of the other. What 
everybody did not know was that M. Maurel, after delivering a 
lecture which lasted an hour, could at will inspire himself with 
the sacred fire, and become for our delectation Wolfram, Rigo- 
letto, Iago, and the perfection of Tartarin and his tribe. 


THE CRYPTOPROCTA. 


N addition to the Zoo Gardens of far more than usual in- 
terest has been made by the acquisition of a Crypto 
(Cryptoprocta ferox) purchased by the Society on November 12 
last. ‘The animal—an inhabitant of Madagascar, the home of so 
many curious forms of animal life—is “new to the collection,” 
which fact alone renders its appearance in the Gardens a matter 
of interest. Our reason, however, for attaching unusual impor- 
tance to its arrival is that it is not only “new to the collection,” 
but is also an extremely rare animal—so rare, indeed, that it is 
little known to science. It is, of course, no uncommon thing for 
the Society to obtain animuls specimens of which have never 
before been seen in the Gardens, or indeed even in Europe—the 
gaur, for example—yet which are perfectly well known both to 
scientific men and to sportsmen; but Cryptoprocta is not one of 
these, as very few specimens have been obtained, and only two, 
so far as we are aware, have previously been seen alive in 
Europe, one of which was living in the Zoological Gardens at 
Rotterdam in the year 1873, and the other in the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, in the year 1874. The fact that the animal 
has only a scientific name—or, rather, that it possesses no 
English name—goes far to prove its rarity. It has the further 
distinction of being the only known member of its family. 
Of the few specimens obtained, the first known to science was 
resented to the Zoological Society so long ago as 1833 by Mr. 
Telfair, a corresponding member of the Society and President 
of the Mauritius Natural History Society, and was described by 
Mr, Bennett in Vol. I. of the 7ransactions of the Zoological Society, 
This animal, however, did not reach England alive. The donor 
stated that he received it from the interior of the southern part 
of Madagascar, but that he bad not seen in Mauritias any of the 
Madagascar people who were acquainted with it. He kept it for 
some months, and described it as the most savage creature of 
its size that he ever met with. Its motions and power and activity 
were those of a tiger, and it had the same appetite for blood 

and destruction of animal life. Its muscular force was ve 
great, and the muscles of its limbs were remarkably full and 
thick. Since that time M. Pollen, one of the joint authors 
of Schlegel and Pollen’s Faune de Madagascar, has added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of this little-known animal. Cryp- 
toprocta appears to form a connecting link between the civets 
( Viverride) and the cats ( Felide), having, according to Bennett, 
the prickly tongue, the two tubercular molar teeth in the upper 
jaw, and other characteristics which distinguish the civets trom 
the cats on-one side and from dogs on the other; but, like the 
cats, its claws are retractile. Bennett describes them as “ truly 
retractile,” but M. Pollen says that they are not so perfectly 
retractile as those of the cat. In its internal anatomy, 
Bennett tells us, it nearly approaches the cats, In many respects, 
again, it resembles the Paradoxures, for example, in the naked- 
ness of the soles of its feet—a very noticeable characteristic— 
but it differs from them in that its hair is close, short, and 
smooth, instead of being soft, loose, and spreading, as is the 
case with members of that family, and in the fact from which 
Bennett gave it its generic name. M. Pollen, who enumerates many 
points in which it both resembles and differs from the Felide, 
compares its colour to that of the puma ( Felis concolor), a very 
happy comparison, the animal being a light brownish red. This 
author, who appears to have had some experience of these animals 
in their native haunts, tells us that they are called “ fossa” by 
the natives of Madagascar, and describes them as being by no 
means dangerous to man except when wounded or during the 
breeding season, though the natives appear to have a very whole- 
some dread of them, and have many curious stories and fables 
about them. They are said to be terribly destructive—massacreurs 
de premiére classe,is M Pollen’s expression—and he relates that 
one of them in a very short time carried off two turkeys, three 
geese, and a score of fowls, the owner of which assured him that 
fossas would, if occasion offered, take not only fowls, but also 
young pigs and other domestic animals. They are also said to 
climb trees in pursuit of lemurs, of the flesh of which animals 
they are very fond. When the natives capture an unfortunate 
fossa they torture it to death, having previously burnt off its 
moustaches for the purpose of disgracing it, as they say. 
Pollen gives an account of an expedition which he made during 
his stay in Madagascar for the purpose of shooting a Cryptoprocta 
which had been doing great mischief to the villagers’ fowls. The 
hunt, if so it can be called, took place by moonlight. Accompanied 
by several natives, one of whom carried a cock, he took up his 


8 passion and perversity put into the part, and Iago, as 


position in a small thicket at some distance from the village. The 
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cock was then made fast to a peg, driven into the ground, a short 
distance from their hiding place, by a cord, one end of which was 
held by one of the hunters, who, by constantly jerking it, kept the 
bird in a state of noisy excitement, with the result that, after 
waiting about half an hour, a noise like the hewling of dogs was 
heard at some distance. This was repeated from time to time, 
at last two fossas appeared under the shade of some large trees, and 
“ like shadows gliding through the grass”; though the cock was 
not allowed to be quiet, the cunning animals, no doubt suspecting 
mischief, kept out of range. M. Pollen, however, eventually 
obtained a shot, but was only suecess'ul in breaking the leg of one 
of them, which unfortunately escaped, the other going off, as he 
says, safe and sound. It appears that the flesh of the Cryptoprocta 
is, in the opinion of the natives, good to eat, for we are told that 
they enjoy “ beefsteaks” of this animal, which they say are 
excellent. 

The specimen now in the Zoo is a young male, about half 
grown. It is to be seen in the “small Cats’ House,” and is 
apparently in excellent health, and has taken kindly to its new 
quarters. It is a curious-looking little beast, about the size of a 
large cat, with a long body, and short, stout legs, and, 
perhaps, at the first glance the most noticeable part of it,a tail 
which is very long, cylindricai, and tapering. Its colour, with 
the exception of the tips of its toes, which are white, is a bright 
reddish-brown, the under parts being by far the reddest. Its 
head is much like that of a genet. Marvellously quick as it 
is in all its movements, its general appearance makes it easy 
to believe it the arch-destroyer which M. Pollen describes. 
It certainly does not show the untumeable ferocity described 
by Telfair; indeed, it seems rather a kindly little animal, 
especially when compared with many of its neighbours in the 
Cats’ House, among which may be reckoned some of the fiercest 
creatures in the Gardens; but we believe it is not to be trusted. 
In conclusion, while hoping that it may live long and thrive in 
its present quarters, we have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
when it dies, science is likely to profit by its decease. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE Smithfield Club’s fat stock show this year is undoubtedly 
one of the best that has ever been held. In point of numbers 
it has been exceeded only in 1888, when there were 604 entrances 
against 597 this year. The sheep and pigs, however, are more 
numerous than even in 1888 or any other year, and the cattle 
have been exceeded only three times, 1885, 1887, and 1888. The 
prizes offered are also somewhat larger. The only important 
change in the classification is that in the case of sheep the 
championship prize of 5o0/. has been divided into two, a 
championship prize of 30/. for short wools, and another of 2o/. 
for long wools. A new rule has also been introduced that 
sheep exhibited must be shorn in the year of exhibition. The 
quality of the animals has never been exceeded, speaking gene- 
rally. There is a very high standard of excellence in most of 
the cattle classes, and the sheep are exceptionally fine. The 
Devons, Herefords, Shorthorns, Sussex, and Crossbreeds are all 
of exceptional excellence. The Kerry, Dexter, and other small 
breeds for which a class was created last year are well represented 
this year, and it may be hoped that the class is permanently 
established. Perhaps the Polled Scots are the least satisfactory 
class, though amongst them there are many very fine animals. 
It is a remarkable evidence of the general high excellence that 
the class of young steers of no fewer than four breeds, the Devon, 
Herefords, Sussex, and Crossbreeds, were all commended as a 
whole by the judges. As so frequently happens at Islington, 
some of the awards made at Birmingham last week have been 
reversed. Thus in the Middle Steer Class of VPolled Scots 
the beast which was given first prize at Bingley Hall has been 
relegated to the third place at the Agricultural Hall, while the 
animal which was judged second at Birmingham is placed first 
at Islington, and a beast that was only highly commended last 
week is put second this week. But the most remarkable ditter- 
ence of opinion between the judges at the two Shows was as 
8 the female class of Polled Scots. Mr. Clement Stephenson's 
big Scotch polled heifer, which was only placed second in its 
class at Bingley Hall, and, therefore, did not enter into com- 
petition for the championship prize, at Islington was placed first 
in its class, was awarded the Scotch championship, and was 
finally held in reserve for the best cow and heifer, and also for 
the best animal in the Show. Scotch opinion appears to be in 
favour of the Bingley Hall decision, but most Englishmen think 
that Mr. Stephenson's animal did not get her due at Birmingham. 
The final competition for the championship was between this 
heifer of Mr, Stephenson's and a beautiful roan short-horn heifer 
of a little over two years and nine months, bred by Mr. Duthie, 
of Collynie, Aberdeenshire, and fattened on the Queen’s farm at 
Windsor. The latter animal carried off the prize, with the general 
approval of all competent judges. Of course, before obtaining 
this award, she had won the first prize in her class, the cup for 
the best female in the cattle class, and the breed cup for the best, 
shorthorn, 

The Queen has been a most successful exhibitor. With 
thirteen beasts she has carried off the championship of the Show, 
the championship for the best cow or heifer, the championship of 
the shorthorn and Devon breeds, three first prizes, two seconds, 


one third, one high commendation, and two commendations. At 
Birmingham a week before with ten animals she took the Elking. 
ton Challenge Cup for the best beast in the Show, the President's 
Cup for the best animal bred and fed by the exhibitor, the 
championship prizes for the Hereford, Shorthorn, and Deyon 
breeds, and six first prizes. Indeed, since 1883 her victories haye 
been quite remarkable. The Queen, however, has now decided 
to exhibit in future only animals bred ard fed on her own farms, 
The decision will give general gratification to competitors ; but, 
unless Her Majesty’s example is generally followed, we respect 
fully doubt whether the purpose for which cattle shows are main. 
tained will be furthered by the new rule. Hitherto all exhibitors 
have felt free to buy promising animals where they could find 
them and to feed them for exhibition. The Prince of Wales, it 
is true, has confined himself to exhibiting only beasts bred 
by himself; but hardly any other exhibitor has hesitated 
to buy what seemed a likely animal. And it may be ques. 
tioned whether cattle-farming is not more benefited by acting 
in that way than by strictly confining exhibitions to animals 
bred by the exhibitor. It is difficult to say how much merit 
is due to breed and how much to preparing and feeding. The 
heifer with which the Queen has this year won the champion- 
ship prize, for example, has been on the Windsor farm for over 
two years. And it is at least possible that the change from the 
North of Scotland to the South of England, and the skill and 
judgment of the Superintendent of Windsor Farm, may have had 
as much to do with the excellence of the animal as its breed, 
Ilowever, the decision has been taken, and it is to be hoped that 
it will influence other exhibitors to confine themselves also to 
showing only animals bred by them. ‘To come back to the Show; 
it is satisfactory to find that the quality is generally so excellent, 
and that there is a recovery in the entrances from the falling off 
of last year. Weare not warranted in inferring, therefore, that 
the coalition of agriculture is improving ; for exhibitors so largely 
consist of very wealthy persons that they are little affected by 
agricultural depression. Yet it is unquestionable that the de- 
pression is lightening. Farming is gradually adapting itself to 
the new conditions ; prices are better, and therefore rents are 
being paid more promptly than for a considerable time past. If 
the improvement lasts, it will tend, let us hope, to greater 
interest in cattle shows, and to an endeavour generally to improve 
agriculture. 

The sheep classes, as already stated, are more numerous than 
ever before, and of exceptional quality. The number of pens is 
224 against 205 last year. The chief increase is in the Hampshire 
breed, They are exactly twice as numerous as twelve months ago, 
and perhaps better than ever Lefore, certainly much superior to 
the exhibitions of the past few years. Mr. Newton, of Crow- 
marsh Battle, Wallingford, takes the champion plate for the best 
pen of short-wool sheep in the Show. Ile also takes the breed 
cup for Hampshires, and all the first prizes of the same breed. 
Mr. Newton’s first-prize lambs are the heaviest in the Show, 
weighing nearly 6$ ewts. They are wonderfully good as well as 
large, being only ten months and two weeks old. In the same 
class Mr. Newton is second. The Shropshires, though somewhat 
fewer than last year, are excellent in quality, and the Suffolks, 
though few, are choice. In the long-wools the champion prize is 
taken by a pen of Lincolns, exhibited by Mr. Pears, of Mere Hall, 
Lincoln, who also takes the breed cup for Lincolns. And the 
Leicesters, though not numerous, are often fine. In regard to the 
judging, there is some complaint that the tendency for some time 

t has been to favour size rather than quality in the case of the 
short-wool South Downs, and it is urged that this is a mistake, as 
the South Downs are specially valued for delicacy of quality, which 
can hardly be retained if they are made much bigger. However 
this may be, the class is very well represented. The pig classes, 
though not so excellent as the sheep, are fairly well represented. The 
Berkshires, the Middle whites, and the blacks form a good show, 
and the Tamworths are not bad, but the large whites are poorly 
represented, Exhibitors complain that, while these animals are 
in high demand for breeding purposes, they are rather neglect 
at fat shows. Now lean pork is in favour, they make, it is argued, 
the best bacon, yet the judges favour fatter pigs. Unquestion- 
ably this seems to be a mistake. Upon the whole, however, 
are a good exhibition; but the most remarkable feature of t 
Show as already said, is the sheep, which in almost every case ate 
far above the average. To the action of the Council in splitt 
the championship prize into two prizes, one for long-wools am 
the other for short, is attributed a large part of the increase 
the number of entrances this year. This seems to encourage & 
further step in the same direction. Could not the Co 
augment the number of prizes, or at all events could it not add 
to the championship prizes? ‘As yet it has merely split the old 
prizes. Might it not increase each of the two prizes? The fact 
that the competition in wool with our Colonies and South 
America is so keen and is growing keener is surely a reason for 
giving all possible encouragement to our own flockmasters. 


MR. BARRETT’S NEW MELODRAMA. 


W RITERS of melodramas seem quite unable to get away 
from the old and too-well-worn idea of a hero accuse¢ 
acrime he has not committed. The author of The Silver King 
did indeed break new ground by making his hero suppose that be 
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has murdered his enemy; but this is only a variation of the theme. 
Playwrights who devote themselves to works of this class seem 
to be sorely lacking in imagination and invention. A melodrama 
jsa rough sort of tragedy which ends happily, and there is surely 
no reason why all such pieces should be constructed on the same 
i We find the old notion once more in The People’s Idol, the 
work by Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr, Widnell with which the 
New Olympic Theatre has just been opened; but here it is 
handled with some fecbleness and hesitation, indeed there is 
altogether too much make-believe. Lawrence St. Aubrey, 
j.P.—the author insists on the J.P. in the playbill, though it 
would be assumed that such a personage was in the commission of 
the peace—is a wealthy and most virtuous ironmaster, with 
a younger brother who has no money and not much morality—at 
least he has involved himself with a schoolmistress, who makes 
him pay for his past indiscretion, and has become a troublesome 
incumbrance, for Arthur St. Aubrey has just married. She in- 
sists on his meeting her ina ruined abbey, and bringing her 
money; but the excellent Lawrence is made acquainted with the 
affair, and goes to keep the appointment, when he comes across 
the girl’s old sweetheart, Jim Stevens, the People’s Idoi—idolized 
because he leads a strike. The man is waiting to execute 
vengeance on the seducer of the schoolmistress, and, taking 
him for Lawrence, attempts to shoot him; but Lawrence, an 
expert wrestler, seizes and heavily throws his assailant, and be- 
lieves that the fall was fatal. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and Lawrence had, of course, the amplest justification. 
He, unarmed, was simply defending himself from a would-be 
murderer armed witha revolver; but the authors affect to imagine 
that he acts naturally and reasonably in so bitterly deploring the 
stain of blood upon his hands that he cannot face his fellow-men 
orcarry out his engagement to the girl who had promised to 
marry him. This really will not do at all, even for melodrama, 
where motives are not ordinarily too closely investigated. Asa 
matter of fact, Stevens gets up again as soon as Lawrence has 
gone to get some brandy. He was subject to heart disease, and had 
only fainted. But in a struggle with the girl, she strikes him with 
an iron bar; he staggers, and falls; falls, moreover—and this is 
odd—exactly on the spot where Lawrence left him, and this time 
he is dead. 


The play is not without merit of a kind; for, if we can only 
accept Shemeds view of his conduct, there is some dramatic 
strength in his subsequent scene with the schoolmistress, he and 
she both supposing themselves guilty of Stevens's death, This, 
indeed, is somewhat ingenious, for we are supposed to sympa- 
thize with the relief with which Lawrence learns that he is 
innocent of what has troubled him, and the spectator who does 
not examine too curiously may experience this sentiment—the 
faculty of infinite make-believe must be a great aid to the enjoy- 
ment of the simple-minded drama. A very prosaic explanation 
presently comes from the doctor to the effect that the man died of 
“heart - many accelerated by heavy drinking and excitement” ; 
so that, in truth, Lawrence’s distress was doubly unnecessary. A 
weak poiat in the play is the general feebleness of the characters, 
There is the leader of the strike, Jim Stevens, and there are some 
sketches ; one of the even lower type of demagogue who demands 
his exceedingly indefinite rights, and declines to work until he gets 
them; another of the unwilling striker, who demurs at being called 
a blackleg because he wants to earn a livelihood for his wife and 
ciildren ; but, with the exception of these, the people of the play 
are the merest shadows. Lawrence St. Aubrey is a perfectly 
commonplace type of a straightforward, well-meaning man; and 
Grace Durcan, who, according to the ordinary system of classifi- 
cation, would rank as heroine, is, if possible, a more commonplace 
type still. The story of the play might be told without the direct 
mention of her existence; and there are others who come and go 
without in any way impressing the spectator with a sense of 
their identity or personality. Some of the teak of distinction may 
be due to the players. The authors have given them little 
material to work upon; but it is in such cases that the actor, by 

ving individuality to a faint outline, shows his strength—if he 
asany. Mr. Wilson Barrett is a little prone to be didactic; his 
at—half humble, half self-assertive—soon becomes monotonous. 
The fact is that he has a bad part in Lawrence St. Aubrey, and 

not see how to make it better. Miss Winifred Emery has a 
Worse part still in Grace Duncan, and we are surprised to note a 
iency of that refinement which we have regarded as her chief 
source of strength. She is by no means vulgar; but her little 
affair is carried on as we should suppose such affairs sre 
conducted by the usual middle-class young woman of the day. 
actress should idealize. Myra Keith, a schoolmistress, 
Would probably be the more striking part of the play, if it 
were more skilfully treated. But Miss Belmore is unde- 
»80 far as we can understand, whether to make her the 
n adventuress or the victim whose trust has been betrayed. 
t. Melford is tolerably graphic as the agitator Stevens, and 
Elliott gives colour to the bluster of a drunken lout who 
“ants his rights. The scenes which show the meetings of the men 
well arranged, and the honest workman, whose name we do 
Mit quite identify, spoke his lines with sincerity. Mr. George 
las t—a highly capable comedian, it need scarcely be said— 
&¥ery poor part in Stevens's father. 


SIR BARNES PEACOCK. 


7— et notices of this eminent lawyer should refer mainly to 
the reputatior gained by him in O'Connell's time, and to 
the position which he long filled at the Privy Council, is not 
surprising. The political and the legal world, nearly fifty years 
ago, was taken by surprise when the majority of the Law Lords 
adopted the ingenious argument of the junior counsel for the de- 
fence, in opposition to such distinguished advocates as Follett 
and Thesiger, and in utter disregard of the views of a whole 
bench of acute and learned judges. For the last twenty years 
Sir Barnes Peacock, with such colleagues as Sir Montague Smith 
and the late Sir James Colvile, has been an able member of the 
Judicial Committee, and has decided many weighty judgments on 
appeals from India and the Colonies. But one period of his 
middle life has been rather lightly passed over, and yet it merits 
at least as much space as our contemporaries have given to the 
career of the Baron of the Exchequer, who only just survived him. 

In 1852 Mr. Peacock, who had taken silk, and who ultimately 
must have been raised to the English Bench had he chosen to 
remain in England, was sent out to India to fill the place of 
Legal Member of Council vacant by the death of the late Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune. Lord Dalhousie, having settled the 
Punjab, was then occupied with the affairs of Burma; but durin 
the next few years the Governor-General and his Council ha 
leisure to occupy themselves with a variety of internal and 
pacitic measures, all needing legislative enactments for their com- 
plete success, and in all of which Mr. Peacock found ample scope 
for the exercise of his legal and scientific knowledge. Nor was 
his pen idle when an important political measure was discussed. 
The annexation of Oudh became the subject of an animated con- 
test on paper between the Governor-General and Sir John Peter 
Grant. The legal member of the Supreme Council, as might have 
been foreseen, looked at a difficult problem more from a legal 
than a political standpoint. But in his well-reasoned minute in 
the Oudh Blue-book he showed conclusively that the British 
Government had as good a right to interfere in a case of prolonged 
misgovernment by a despot as a Court of justice wall have to 
enforce a civil contract ; and in the end Mr. Peacock, who had at 
one time been inclined to remove the incapable Sovereign, but to 
govern the province on his behalf and for his benefit, came round 
to the view that nothing short of complete annexation would 
absolve us from our obligations to the country and the people. 

In 1854, at the last renewal of the Company's charter, there was 
established for the first time in Indian history a Legislative 
Council, in which members got on their legs, made speeches instead 
of writing minutes on the introduction of a Bill, spoke more than 
once in Committee on its clauses, bowed to the ruling of the Chair, 
and in a great measure adopted the forms of the House of 
Commons. Here Mr. Peacock’s aptitude for oral discussion 
came into play. The new body was composed of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General, of four members of the Civil 
Service, who represented severally the Governments of Bombay’ 
and Madras, and the Lieutenant-Governorships of Agra and 
Bengal, and of the Chief Justice and of a Puisne Judge of the 
old Supreme Court of Calcutta. The assistance in debate of 
English lawyers trained to discuss the operation of statutes and 
to weigh carefully the precise effect of legal phraseology was 
then thought fully to counterbalance any aa all objections 
against the admission of grave judges into what might become an 
arena of hot political debate. And so when Sir James Colvile 
retired from the Chief-Justiceship in 1859, Mr. Peacock succeeded 
him, became Sir Barnes, and as Chief Justice kept his place in 
the Legislative Council of Lord Canning. The mere titles of the 
laws added to the Indian Statute-book between 1854 and 1861 
would fill columns of print. Many of them were passed to 
satisfy local or departmental requirements, such as the con- 
servancy of great cities, the regulation of the police, the 
emigration of coolies, the levy of tolls on canals and of dues at 
seaports. But others were stately pillars and notable land- 
marks in administration. Neat civil and criminal Codes of 
Procedure replaced a confused mass of contradictory statutes 
hewn roughly at various times, with little regard to the con- 
nexion of one law with another, and with no consideration for 
the perplexities of suitors and Courts, A Penal Code, drafted 
originally by Macaulay and his colleagues of the Law Commis- 
sion between 1833 and 1837, and laid on the shelf until the 
Government could find leisure for its full consideration, was dis- 
cussed, criticized, revised, section by section and clause by clause, 
and finally passed into law. No more admirable code is available 
for the tribunals of any other country in the world; so precise and 
hilosophic in its definitions, so luminous in the arrangement of 
its chapters, so clear in assigning to the magistrate, the Court of 
Sessions, and the Court of Appeal, the limjss of their respective 
penal jurisdictions. In the same period an Act was passed which 
removed all legal obstacles to the remarriage of Hindu widows, 
and which is in striking contrast to the fussy measures of 
interference with Hindu social customs discussed this year 
with such jauntiness and ignorance. Above all, the pledges 
given to the tenants of a vast province by the Governor-General, 
who settled the Land Revenue on a permanent basis, and purified 
and reformed the whole Civil Service, were at last redeemed. In a 
celebrated Act which has been called the charter of the Bengal pea- 
santry, the position of the tenant-proprietor and of the Ryot with 


occupancy rights was at last secured and defined. Customs, some- 
times oventdien by the strong arm of the despotic landholder, some- 
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times evaded, but never denied or uprooted, were stereotyped by 
law ; and the government of Lord Canning, in spite of the interrup- 
tions of the Mutiny, at last, after a lapse of sixty years, fulfilled 
the promises and completed the beneficent legislation of Corn- 
wallis. Inall these important discussions Sir B-Peacock, who, in the 
absence of the Governor-General, presided at the meetings of the 
Council, took a prominent part. He may be said to have shown 
several of his colleagues, who had bitherto recorded their opinions 
on paper, how to reply in debate. His legal experience told him 
how to put remedies or prohibitions into clear language such as 
English and native judges could understand and apply; and his 
familiarity with English procedure did not prevent him from 
accepting the suggestions of colleagues much more conversant 
with Oriental proclivities and feelings, and more able to forecast 
the probable working of an Indian revenue or civil Code. After 
seven years of legislative activity—neqgue enim plus septima 
ducitur estas—the Legislative Council constituted by Lord 
Dalhousie came to an end, and was replaced by another body 
in which members speak without rising to their feet, and in 
which judges have no place. 

But another wide field was soon thrown open to Sir 
Barnes Peacock. In 1862 Lord Halitax cariied out his measure 
for the amalgamation of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and 
of the Sudder Court, or highest appellate tribunal of the 
Company, into a High Court of Justice. Spite of the best 
intentions of Indian administrators and proconsuls, and of 
the desire of most Queen's judges to avoid undue interference 
with the action of the Executive, there had always been some 
risk of collision between the Law and the State. Independent 
and non-official Englishmen engaged in commercial or agri- 
cultural enterprise in the interior looked to the Supreme Court as 
a protector against the over-zealous magistrate. No Englishman 
in Bengal could be tried and convicted for anything above a trivial 
misdemeanour, except with the benefit of a Cossitolla jury and an 
ermined judge. Offenders accused of felony or grave crime, with 
the prosecutor and batches of witnesses, had to be brought down 
from the very frontiers of the Empire, and from all intermediate 
Stations, to be arraigned and tried in Calcutta. The institution 
of one High Court for Bengal andof another for Agra and the 
North-West Provinces, removed much of this scandal. It was 
not unnaturally predicted in 1862 that there would be abun- 
dant room for disagreement and disorder in a new Court com- 

d of such opposite materials as barrister-judges iguorant 
of the native languages and proud of their English law, and 
civilians who had been magistrates and Commissioners, who 
swore by the Regulations, and could cross-examine witnesses and 
decipher Persian documents better than a paid interpreter. But 
these lugubrious predictions entirely failed. Occasionally a few 
lances may have been splintered when the judges met to decide 
about the length of the autumnal vacation, the admission of 
native attorneys to the Court, or the rules for the entry of Special 
Appeals on the file. But slowly and harmonic ‘sly the fusion of 
the two systems went on, On one occasica, wien the Govern- 
ment of Bengal made an unprovoked attack on the independence 
of the Court, the Chief Justice was loyally supported by all 
his colleagues, barrister and civilian judges, in repelling the 
aggressor. On another occasion, when an impetuous English 
barrister came into violent collision with a Bench ot judges, and 
claimed that he had only vindicated the independence of the Bar 
as Erskine had done before Justice Buller in the Dean of St. 
Asaph’s case, Sir Barnes pithily remarked that one slight difference 
distinguished the two cases—namely, that “ Erskine was quite right 
and Mr. was quite wrong.” The number of judges composing 
the new Court enabled the Chief Justice to settle difficult and dis- 

uted questions and to reconcile conflicting decisions by summon- 
ing a full Bench, which often consisted of seven or nine judges, and 
in one memorable instance comprised the whole fifteen. Once five 
judges met to consider the novel point whether the English rule of 
non-admission of the evidence of the wife against the husband 
when charged with a grave criminal offence should guide the 
Courts of the interior. ‘The Chief Justice, with three civilians and 
one barrister-judge, had no difliculty in coming to the conclusion 
that such a rule would be wholly inapplicable to a state of society 
where a good Mahomedan might have four and a philosophical 
Brahman fifty wives. On another occasion, when the intentions 
of the framers of the Rent Act, X. of 1859, were discussed for 
eight days before fifteen judges, the Chief Justice was le!t in a 
minority of one. The appeal was known as the “Great Rent 
Case,” and the main contention between very able advocates, 
employed by the Zamindar and the Ryot respectively, was whether 
rents in the Lower Provinces had been, and were to be, the sub- 
ject of custom or of contract. The majority of the Court, com- 
prising five judges, trained, like the Chief Justice, in English law, 
a native judge of the highest repute, and nine civilians conversant 
with every variety of tenure and custom from the confines of 
Eastern Bengal to Oudh and the Punjab, decided that no 
Zamindar was entitled to a higher rate than the custom of the 
Hundred warranted. His rent was not that obtainable by open 
competition, but was measured by the rate payable by the same 
class of Ryots for land of a like description and with similar advan- 
tages in the villages adjacent. This ruling, against which no petition 
for leave to appeal was ever preferred to the Privy Council, 
guided the Courts of the Lower Provinces for just twenty years, 
ana until the passing of the recent Bengal Tenancy Act. But it 
would be very unfair to take away from the stature or to depreciate 


difference between him and his colleagues, even where, as sub. 

uent experience proved, they were wholly in the right. Pop 
other important cases, referred or appealed, the Chief Justice wag 
in the habit of applying the best principles, but not the language 
of English judges to novel or intricate points, and he never com. 
mitted the mistake—traceable in the decisions of some of his 
colleagues—-of quoting from the — of the Exchequer or the 
Common Pleas, as if they were printed and available tor the ep. 
lightenment of the Civil Judge of Dacca and the Principal Sudder 
Amin of Chittagong. In one important department the Chief 
Justice and his colleagues effected a wholesome revolution. It had 
been the practice with the judges of the old Court of Appeal of 
the Company to re-try criminal appeals on paper, and to scruti- 
nize the dead record as if it were as good and as clear a deliverance 
as the living voice of the witness who appeared in the original Court, 
Convictions obtained at careful trials at the Sessions Court of 
any district were often set aside by a single Judge of Appeal on 
very insufficient grounds. Rogues and dacoits looked to the 
Appellate Court as giving them a chance of annulling the sentence 
passed by the judge and assessors who had heard the witnesses 
speak, who understood their language, and who were most qualified 
to decide on its value. With the promulgation of the new 
Codes, and the establishment of the High Court, all this was 
remedied. Criminal cases were now tested carefully in appeal, 
but not re-tried. By the establishment of the jury system in 
some half-dozen districts, appeals were only admitted on points 
of law. In other cases, the High Court was only careful to. 
inquire if there had been a miscarriage of justice. For all this 
result Indian society, official and unofficial, may thank Sir Barnes. 
Peacock. Iis excellent constitution enabled him to work steadil 
for eighteen years in the plains, with only one furlough to England, 
And his resolute and calm demeanour on a hot day in April or 
May, while counsel were arguing some intricate case of adoption by 
a Hindoo widow, or were endeavouring to reconcile irreconcilable 
oral and written evidence about the » enacted of some two 
miles of a native gentleman’s estate in the waters of the Gan 
or the Megna, used to be the envy and admiration of his wearied 
and perspiring colleagues. He would now and then dwell, with 
pardonable exultation, on the part taken by himself in the 
O'Connell case, as well as in another less known appeal, when an 
unfortunate individual, having been convicted of forgery under a 
very old statute and sentenced to a long term of transportation, 
Mr. Peacock—with the assent of the Attorney-General of the day 
—procured his client’s acquittal by conclusively showing that under 
the statute relied on he ought to have been hanged. His term of 
service in India was, in length, not equalled by any one of his 
position, with, perhaps, the exception of the late Sir Edward 
Ryan. In importance it probably surpasses them all. And he 
leaves behind him the reputation of an ingenious and successful 
advocate, of a formidable opponent in debate and discussion, of 
a practical legislator, and of a learned, impartial, and upright 
judge, by no means disinclined to be severe when the public 
interests seemed to require severity. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Sie exhibitions of fine art are upon us in their cohorts. It 

has been as much as what Mr. Walter Sickert (in a manifesto 
we shall presently refer to) calls “that most depressing person, 
the clowning art-critic,” could do to rush this week from one 


shrine of beauty to another. Now that at each show the clown- J beauty 
ing one is ealled upon, not merely to look at pictures, but to be of the 
reproved by egotistical painters in shabby little personal prefaces atl st 
as well, his lot is no sinecure. In old days it was nece: to 
preserve one’s temper when the ne showman offered to > yee 
point out to one “the special beauties.” It is now a greater test any 
still of mental equilibrium to keep one’s temper with the gentleman blie ; 
in velvet who swaggers about his own genius or the genius of eveloy 
his friends in the preface to his catalogue. , withou 
Mr. Francis E. James, we hasten to say, produces good wine, fj ‘ther. 
and might very well dispense with the thorny bush which his In t] 
friend Mr. Walter Sickert hangs out. Mr. Sickert has airs but jj *veral 
not thoughts, impudence but not originality. At least, this & oe 
the impression that his amazingly silly and truculent essay we 
roduces upon the unprejudiced mind. If the visitor to the tor 
udley Gallery can manage to creep between the legs of this Studies 
Colossus who holds the door, he will be rewarded by a = 
exhibition of genuine artistic charm. Mr. James has hie fa 
his water-colour drawings and sketches with great skill, the G tifu 
white silk mounts, the white frames, the very slightness — 
light tones of the studies themselves being aided by the delicate this, Ig 
hangings on which they are placed. The drawings themselves oo 
are phantoms of memory, mere dreams of places, mere suggestions his Tu 
or suspicions of flowers. A few slightly withered purple pans? @ mem 
in a glass, a handful of crimson pelargoniums wrapped in & mihict 
of florists’ paper, a spike of columbine, such are some of Sood 
subjects of Mr. James's choice. As far as they go, they win 
eminently satisfactory, and that they go but a very iittle way * oy fai 
no business of ours. His landscapes are of the same and, vont 
impressive and true, but extremely slight and visionary. mn le ¢ 
At Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell’s, 160 New Bond Street, @ be 
is exhibited a collection the tiame of which reminds us o the nz 
ut 


titles of Nonconformist divinity in the seventeenth — Let 


the attainments of an eminent judge by dwelling much on a 
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d Newlyn, § Fal 
Artists residing in, or painting at, Newlyn, St. Ives, Fal- 
th, &e., in Collection illustratin the Artistic 
Movement which is associated with that part of England.” It 
seems to us that “ Pictures by the Cornish School” would say all 
that in less lumbering form, and would say it more truly, for this 
exhibition does not “illustrate” the Cornish movement. It only 
ives a number of second-rate examples of it. What is really 
illustrated is the seamy side of this very interesting and amiable 
of British art. When we see at the Royal Academy the 
most important and successful productions of Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes and Mr. Tuke, we are inclined to think that these mark 
the habitual level of the Cornish school. Alas! this little exhi- 
bition with the long name disillusions us. Here we see the 
mannerisms of the rank and file, the sense of fatigue, the hopeless 
confusion of detail, overworked surface and messy paint. End- 
less seas, on sandy beaches, in which the foam turns up in lumps 
of white paint. A fisher population exclusively occupied in re- 
ceiving letters or telegrams. Green fields with grey cows, exactl 
the tint and tone of the grey sky beyond, so that the cows loo 
like holes through which the sky is seen. These are the three 
inevitable Cornish subjects, repeated in every variety, from the 
cleverness of Mr. Adrian Stokes and Mr. Alfred Brown down 
to the clumsiness of their feeblest pupil. Certain charmin 
tricks, however, all seem to have caught—the lovely blues an 
ns, injured by a partiality for unnatural lilac, and, above all, 
that delightful freedom in painting out of doors, under the 
genuine light of day. 

There are, however, a few excellent pictures. Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes’s “ The Witch” (91) is an admirable bit of impressionist 
painting. A little girl in an orchard is terrified by a hag who 
ities ber path, attended by two ravens, who swoop towards the 
child. There is a sense of mystery and wildness about this com- 
position which is very fine. To Mr. Tuke, who is a painter of 
some genius, we say, with all the directness of which we are 
capable, that the claptrap business of the telegram, treated in his 

“The Message” (11), is unworthy of him. Not here, O 
Apollo! not in this common and empty genre, are haunts meet for 
thee. Mrs. Marianne Stokes (the ladies are strong in the Cornish 
school) has a very beautiful and skilful study of a girl in white, 
called “ Edelweiss” (70). Mr. Norman Garstin’s “ Other People’s 
Dinners ” (26), with its little boy in an orange cap, with turkeys 
and thistles, is a capital example. Clever and powerful, but too 
coarse, is Mr. Bishop's red-haired girl in a high-backed chair, 
called “ The Dawn of Imagination” (32); his “ Shy ” (93) is not 
worthy of the same hand. Mr. Detmold’s “ Peaceful Evening ” 
(6), boys with little boats along the sands, is like a Wilkie, 
which it is odd to note in a Cornish picture ; Mr. Detmold draws 
well. Among all these works, however, a comparatively slight 
landscape by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, “ The a easily 
takes the first place for technical merit. The landscapes of Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, here, are not ambitious, but they are very true and 
accomplished, especially in the movement of the seas. Mr. Stokes 
seems to be a cynosure to his colleagues; the seascapes in direct 
imitation of his are legion. We must mention with approval Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Wyly Grier, and Mr. John Crooke. 

In Mr. Albert Goodwin we have an artist who has long ago 
won the deep consideration of amateurs, and whose new exhibi- 
tio at the Fine Art Society is sure of recognition from the 
public. Being what he is, why is not Mr.Goodwin more? This 
8a question which has often troubled us. The memory of every 
close student of contemporary painting will easily recall works of 
Mr. Goodwin’s, especially water-colour drawings, of a force and 
beauty which diaplayed actual genius. We need butrefer to some 
of the Sindbad series. Why, then, is this painter confessedly 
till striving for a recognized position, still regarded as of promise 
tther than of performance? We believe the reason to be that 
be is of vacillating ambition ; that he is not sufficiently enamoured 
of any one aspect of art to impress that, and that only, on the 
_ and, moreover, that his critical faculty is so slightly 

veloped that he presents us with his failures and his successes 
_ perceiving any distinction between the one and the 


In the present exhibition Mr. Goodwin, as usual, gives us 
several totally distinct classes of work. First, there are his pale 
architectural studies, faintly washed in, mostly of English cathe- 
dral towns. These have the details drawn in ink, on a ground of 
buff tone, and are as interesting as, but no more so than, the 
studies of a professional architect. In a second class the painter 
gives us atmospheric effects of an extreme refinement, opalescent 

fading into yellow haze, or English river-scenes under the 
tautiful pearly light of fading afternoon. These often present 
the Turneresque peculiarity of the greenness of foliage being en- 
ttely ignored, the leaves indicated in brown only. Indeed, in 
section of his work, Mr. Albert Goodwin is directly derived 

im Turner. There is a third class, in which the painter uses 

memory of violent or gorgeous impressions of sunset or sunrise 

® reconstruct scenes of an entirely imaginative, sometimes 
Maitively impossible, splendour. This is the class in which Mr. 
ftodwin has always produced his greatest successes and his 
Yorst failures. In these drawings his skies are like the paved 
Work of a sapphire, and across them rolls a pageant of incom- 
le crimson and orange, liver-colour and indigo. There may 
*en be said to be a fourth class of curious little portraits of 
towns, painted like jewels on grey paper. Each of 

these four kinds of pictures has its peculiar merit, but none seems 


ness in the face of nature, is distracting. In Mr. Albett Goodwin 
the sensitiveness to physical beauty seems developed beyond the 
judgment which directs and defines. With his extraordinary 
talent, he seems to be too often like a child in a meadow of many 
flowers, who plucks handfuls here and there, only to fling them 
away in favour of new favourites. 

Of the four exhibitions with which we are occupied to-day, all 
of them of some importance, it is the collection of Mr. George 
Hitchcock's pictures which has given us the most unalloyed plea- 
sure. <A year ago this name, though recognized in France and in 
Holland, was unknown in England. The startling success of 
“The Tulip Garden” in this year’s Royal Academy revealed to 
us the talent of an American artist of unusual gifts. An exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Hitchcock’s sketches, later in the summer, increased 
our impression of his powers. In the present exhibition, which 
consists of large and important works, we do not find the same 
fulness of brilliant pure tints which we met with in the studies. 
There is here a certain roughness to which we have to become 
accustomed before we appreciate the remarkable harmony of all 
these low tones. The painter’s view of nature presents a curious 
and interesting mixture of truth and imagination. Nothing 
could be more real than his treatment of hillsides and trees; yet 
he bathes them in sentiment. With the exception of one large 
set Dutch landscape, “The Low Countries” (5), the subjects of 
the pictures are sad peasant-women advancing down ragged 
hillsides or over dunes, often with the flowers characteristic of 
the soil, mullein, sea-poppies, and blossoming grasses, at their feet. 
No more striking example of Mr. Hitchcock's work can be found 
than the not very appropriately named “The Manger” (8), with 
its naive mingling of naturalism and symbolism. In the back- 

und is a Dutch windmill against a grey sky, and poplar trees. 

ut the garden-wall is in the middle distance, and from it 
stretches a long bed filled with pink tulips. In front is a bright 
greet lawn, with one flame-coloured tulip rising out of it. Here 
Madonna sits, with a nimbus round her head, in a Dutch lace 
cap, red bodice and green flowered skirt, holding in her arms the 
Infant, dressed like a Dutch baby in frock and hood. The general 
effect of this is singularly harmonious and lovely, in spite of 
its oddity, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Tes unwise legislation in the United States this year is 
bringing its punishment after it more quickly than any one 
ventured to expect. The McKinley Tariff Act was passed avowedly 
to exclude foreign manufactures, and enable the American manu- 
facturers to get a monopoly of the home market Importers con- 
cluded that, if they cal. supply themselves with large quantities 
of Eurupean goods before the new tariff came into operation, they 
would be free from foreign competition, and would reap very large 
profits. Therefore, they exhausted their credit in buying goods all 
over Europe. It will be in the recollection of our readers that the 
imports just before the tariff came into force were so large that 
they almost caused a crisis in the New York money market. But 
the elections last month have changed the whole situation. Now 
it is probable that the new tariff will be swept away before long. 
Therefore, the public is not willing to buy European goods at the 
present high prices. And the importers find too much of their 
capital locked up in unsaleable commodities. The banks, as a 
matter of course, are very unwilling to discount commercial paper 
in consequence of all this ; and thus importers are in the most 
serious difficulties, Somewhat similar is the position of the specu- 
latorsin silver. They thought that theSilver Act would enablethem 
to control the market, and to make the price whatever they pleased. 
Asa matter of fact, the rapid rise has checked consumption all 
over the world outside the United States, and at the same time 
has increased production, so much so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates that there is an accumulation of silver in the 
United States of about 10 millions of ounces. Silver has fallen 
rapidly, therefore, from the high quotation at the beginning of 
September, and seems likely to fall further. Thus, specu'ators 
in European manufactures and in silver are in the greatest 
embarrassments, and bankers are afraid to give them the ac- 
commodation they require. There is likewise a large lock-up in 
railway bonds and shares, manufactured during the past three or 
four years in order to enable railway Companies to build lines 
which were not wanted, and which, therefore, do not earn 
the interest upon the bonds, in many cases do not even earn the 
working expenses. Over and above all this, there has been a wild 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange, and a still wilder specula- 
tion in houses, lands, industrial Companies, trusts, and the like, 
while a great deal of money has been sunk in the South, not 
only in building railways, but in opening up mines, constructing 
factories, and generally in developing the resources of the country. 
The capital so employed may in the long run prove highly re- 
munerative ; but for the present it has been sunk too rapidly, and 
the return is too small to enable the owners to continue their 
operations. The commercial classes all over the Union, there- 
fore, are in such difficulties that, for a considerable time past, the 
banks have been unwilling to discount commercial paper. 
The collapse of Messrs. Baring Brothers has added to these 
serious difficulties. As ourreaders know, Messrs. Baring Brothers 
conducted, perhaps, the largest merchant banking business in the 


to the others, and this variety of talent, this restless- 


world. Their connexion with the United States was very old 
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and very profitable. Merchants, therefore, had_ credits in the 
te amounting to immense sums with Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, and they drew bills upon that firm to carry on their 
operations. It is impossible for them now to go on drawing, and 
very many have been unable to get new credits opened for them 
here; for other merchant bankers in London, uncertain what 
might be the outcome of the Baring difficulties, have been un- 
willing to extend the accommodation they are in the habit of 
giving. Besides all that, there has been a very natural alarm 
created in the United States by the collapse of so great a house. 
The credit of Messrs. Baring Brothers was quite as high in 
America as it was at home; and when it has been found that that 
at house was unable to bear the pressure that came upon it, it 
is not surprising that people should begin to doubt the stability of 
smaller London houses. Therefore holders of bills drawn upon 
London find it impossible to dispose of them. And, as a matter of 
course, they are often therefore unable to meet their engagements. 
In their difficulties they have offered to sell the bills cheaper and 
cheaper, with the result that the sterling exchange fell below the 
int at which gold can be exported profitably from this country to 
he York. The crisis in London, it will thus be seen, has aggra- 
vated that through which the United States are passing; but it is not 
correct to say, as some of our contemporaries do, that the Ameri- 
can crisis is the effect of the English one. There are causes quite 
suflicient to have produced the crisis in the United States even if 
we had escaped the breakdown of credit with which we are face to 
face. Naturally there has been a sharp fall in the prices of 
American railroad securities this week. We warned our readers 
that the recent recovery had been carried much too far, and could 
not last. And we spoke so because we were aware of the diffi- 
culties that then were making themselves felt in the United 
States. But the effect upon the Stock Exchange, so far as the 
English public is concerned, is less serious than the influence the 
crisis is likely to exercise upon our trade. It is evident that 
a discredit so general and so serious as is now making itself mani- 
fest in the United States must lessen very greatly the power of 
Americans to buy European goods. They had already reduced their 
power by extravagantly raising their tariff, and now the breakdown 
of their credit still further diminishes their power. On the other 
hand, the discredit of sterling bills in the United States is equally 
unfavourable to our own trade. A merchant, for example, in 
the South cannot now export cotton on consignment to his agents 
and draw against it upon Messrs. Baring Brothers. For the time 
being it is necessary to send out gold to get the cotton, and that 
obviously restricts very seriously the purchasing power of this 
country. It is to be feared, then, that the effect of the American 
crisis will be to cripple for a while the purchasing power of 
British manufacturers who work up American raw materials. 
They cannot buy the raw materials for cash in the same way as 
they could buy them on credit, and consequently they must reduce 
their operations. Indirectly, too, the trade of both countries must 
suffer from the stringency of the money market and the uncer- 
tainty in regard to gold movements, while every fall in Stock 
Exchange prices, by lowering the borrowing power of stockholders, 
adds further to the adverse influence of the crisis. 

This critical state of things has led, as was to be expected, to 
considerable gold shipments from London. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday nearly 900,000/. were sent to New York. It is 
probable that under any circumstances gold would have to be 
sent, for the money market in New York is so stringent that, if 
it were not relieved, a panic such as has not been seen for many 
years would be almost inevitable. But the shipments are likely 
to be larger than they need be because of the reckless compe- 
tition of banks and billbrokers here in London, upon which we 
commented last week. It may well be doubted whether the 
sending of gold to New York will very much improve the situation 
there. As pointed out above, the real difficulty is a general 
discredit, resulting partly from the crisis here in London, but 
mainly from over-trading and too great a lock-up at home. The 
utmost then that can be expected from gold shipments is that they 
will strengthen the banks, and should arun upon them arise, 
enable them to stand the strain. But they will not put an end to 
the discredit that exists. On the other hand, it is to be recollected 
that every million taken from London now makes us the less able 
to repay the Bank of France by-and-by, and also the less in a 
position to meet any difficulties that may arise elsewhere. Should 
there be a renewal of alarm with ourselves, or should a crisis 
arise in Berlin, the shipments of gold to New York will increase 
the peril. The joint-stock and private banks and billbrokers even 
yet, however, fail to see the seriousness of the situation. The rate 
of discount in the open market, it is true, went up on Wednesday 
to 44 per cent., but on Thursday declined again to 43 per cent., 
which, considering the magnitude of the demands that may come 
upon the market, is very much too low. 

The silver market has not been as much affected by the crisis 
in New York as might have been expected. The crisis to a large 
extent, as explained above, is the outcome of silver legislation. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the alarm excited amongst 
the more cautious capitalists in the Eastern and Middle States by 
the passage of the Silver Act and the agitation for free coinage 
has not contributed very seriously to the crisis. As far as one can 
judge, gold is being hoarded at present. If this be so, it is surpris- 
ing that the silver market has not given way more than it has done. 
There is a large lock-up in silver, the stock is accumulating, and 
the consumption is rather falling off. One would naturally have 


from the banks the speculators would be compelled to sell, Py. 
bably the ee is that the bulk of the silver which hg 
now accumulated in the United States, estimated by the Secretap, 
of the Treasury to be from eight to ten million ounces, is hej 
by the mining Companies. They have not pressed sales, expecting 
that the Treasury would be obliged to buy at higher and higher 
prices. And now that the crisis has come, it is to be presumed 
that they are able to hold back from the market while the men 
speculators have been compelled to dispose of what they held, 
At the fortnightly settlement, which began on the Stock Ey. 
change on Weduesday, the banks and discount-houses lent 
at 5 per cent., and the rate tended rather downwards as the 
advanced. Inside the House the carrying-over rates were dis. 
tinctly easy. It is curious that comparatively rates were higher 
on good stocks in the foreign market, such, for example, as 
ee Preference Three and a Half per Cents., than on the 
purely speculative, which investors ought not to touch. The 
inference is either that the good stocks have been in greater 
speculative demand quite lately, or else that they are bei 
used to borrow upon when speculative stocks will not he 
accepted. In the home railway market rates were very easy, 
and generally the evidence tends to show that large quantities 
of stocks are being paid for, and taken off the market, 
Still, we doubt whether the time for favourable purchases by 
investors has yet arrived. Looking at the condition of things 
in the United States and the overgrown speculation upon the 
Continent, it is ditlicult to believe that the liquidation is yet 
completed, or that prices have fallen as much as they will do, One 
would naturally expect a considerable further decline in 
American securities of all kinds, good as well as bad. And it is 
difficult to believe that the speculation on the Continent can be 
bag pro maintained now that there has been a breakdown both 
in London and in New York. The wild speculation that seut 
— up for about ten days after the Wednesday following the 
Saring collapse was succeeded last week by a period of inactivity. 
At the beginning of this week there was a very sharp fall 
caused by the panic in New York on Saturday. On Tuesday, 
however, there was an attempt to run up prices in the American 
department. It was said that the worst was over in New York, 
that the gold being shipped from London would revive confidence, 
and that the railway Companies were composing their differences. 
The upward movement continued on Wednesday morning; but 
on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday there was a further decline, 
And it will be strange if there is not a considerable further fall 
before the year is out in the American department. The Berlin 
Bourse is weak, and is inclined to limit business. In Paris, how- 
ever, confidence is still maintained. 

The Turkish and Egyptian Governments have concluded to 
their mutual agreement negotiations preparatory to the conversion 
of the Turkish loans secured upon the Egyptian Tribute. Of 
course, the actual Conversion cannot be attempted until the 
money market becomes easy, and we doubt very much whether 
it can be successfully carried through for a considerable time to 
come. But the arrangement is wise, all the same. The Turkish 
Government, by reducing the interest on the Tribute loans, will 
set free a portion of the Tribute, and thus can borrow more 
money. The Egyptian Government, on its part, by co-operating 
with Turkey gets a concession from the Porte, which, it is esti- 
mated, will give it 50,000/. or 6c,ooo/. a year. 

The Board of Trade Returns issued late on Saturday last 
show that trade has already suffered from the shock that has been 

iven to credit, and from the long-continued dearness of money. 

here is a decided decrease in the imports of the raw materials 
of manufactures last month compared with November of last 
ear. And there is also a considerable falling-off in the exports. 
Ve fear that the consequences of the crisis here and in Americ 
will be felt still more severely next year, for there is a 
distrust of bills upon London abroad, in consequence of the 
Baring catastrophe, and that limits the power of doing busines 
both as regards exporters and importers. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


dpe supply of infant musical prodigies during the last few 
years has been so plentiful that amateurs have begun to los 
interest in the performances of child npoees and violinists, This 
is, doubtless, due to the fact that the success achieved by J 
Hofmann and Otto Hegner led to the appearance of several 
young people, who were even more immature in their art than 
those clever children. The appearance of the young violoncellist, 
Master Jean Gerardy—“ aged 12} years,” as was announced on 
rogramme—last Thursday week, should certainly serve to stim 
ate interest in such performances. In the case of most music# 
rodigies, it is clearly a critic’s duty to advise a return to study: 
but with Jean Gerardy this is not the case, for the child is alread} 
a finished artist, and his performances deserve almost uaqeal 
praise. The strength of his tone and admirable finish of his ex 
cution leave nothing to be desired, and he is evidently well ablet 
hold his own against performers of mature years. His rf 
ance of Goltermann’s Concerto in A minor and of Serva’ 
Fantasia on Schubert’s Waltz, “Le Désir,” showed that he 
master the most intricate and brilliant music for his instrument; 
while in Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” the dignity and breadth 


expected, then, that when it is so difficult to obtain advances 


playing gave evidence that he possesses even higher powe™ 
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his tone is somewhat nasal, his intonation is quite fault- 
less, and his bowing is extraordinarily , even leaving out of 
consideration the fact that he is scarcely taller than the instru- 
ment upon which he plays. A pleasant feature in the concert was 
Miss Carlotta Elliot’s artistic singing of songs by Schubert, Grieg, 
Cowen, Thomé, and Gounod. The accompaniments throughout 
were played by Mr. Waddington Cooke in a manner which 
deserves high praise. 

The attendance at Mr. Henschel’s second Symphony Concert, 
which took place on Thursday evening, though still far from 
large, J ose some improvement on that of the previous concert. 
The lack of support which these excellent performances meet 
with is unaccountable; it has reached such a pitch that Mr. 
Henschel has issued a circular announcing that he will be unable 


to continue the undertaking unless he receives sufficient sub- | 


scribers to the remaining four concerts to enable him to pay the 
expenses without an appeal to guarantors. For several years 
there was a general complaint as to the utter absence of orchestral 
music in London in the winter. For four seasons Mr. Henschel 
has tried to supply this want, and it will be simply a disgrace to 
London amateurs if he is now forced to give up the venture for 
lack of support. The programme of the last concert was, as 
usual, selected with care and discrimination. It comprised 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, a Selection from Act ILL. of 
Die Meistersinger, Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the 
Pastoral Symphony from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, and a Suite 
in E for Strings, by Miss E. M. Smyth, an Overture from whose 
was recently played at the Crystal Palace. Though the 
ite is a comparatively early work of the composer's, having 
been performed some years ago as a String Quintet at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, it is a more favourable 
specimen of her talents than the Overture played at Syden- 
ham. It consists of five movements, all of which are ex- 
tremely clever, though, perhaps, not very original. The com- 
poser has evidently been strongly influenced by a course of 
study which has embraced very ditierent schools; but, in spite of 
this, the work contains some good writing and is full of promise. 
The best number is a very expressive Andantino. At the end of 
the performance Miss Smyth was called to the platform to 
acknowledge the warm applause with which her Suite was re- 
ceived. Schubert's Symphony was played with intelligence and 
refinement, and the music from Bach’s Oratorio was admirably 
performed, and did much credit to Mr. Henschel’s care as a 
conductor. 

On the evening of the 5th, St. James’s Hall was filled to 
overflowing by the usual crowded audience which assembles 
whenever Sefior Sarasate plays. On this occasion he dispensed 
with the services of an orchestra, and the programme consisted 
entirely of violin and pianoforte solos and duets. The most inter- 
esting ee was that of Beethoven's “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Seiior S te’s style is hardly broad enough to do full justice to 
the tragic intensity of the opening Adagio and Presto, but his 
playing of the Andante and Variations was admirable, and the 
concluding Presto, which was taken at an astonishing pace, 
was a marvellous display of execution. It is a pity that so 
inartistic a mistake should have been made as to accept an encore 
for the second of the Variations. The remainder of the programme 
consisted entirely of pieces which Sefior Sarasate has made familiar 
any repetition. He was ably assisted by Mme. Berthe 

, who also played a Fantaisie by Chopin and an “ Etude en 
forme de Valse” by way of solos; the latter was more suited to 
her graceful and refined style than the former. 


The last Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace was of unusual 
interest. The programme began with Rerlioz’s Overture to 
Waverley, an excellent performance of which was given. This 
was followed by Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s setting for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra of James Hyslop’s ballad “ The Cameronian’s 
Dream,” a work which was first performed at Edinburgh last 
January, but had not previously been heard in London. Like 
all the composer's work, it is strongest in its orchestration and 
weakest in the choral-writing. In the former Mr. MacCunn first 
made his mark, and he has not progressed much since. In “The 
Cameronian’s Dream,” though the subject is picturesque, he has, 
moreover, been hampered by the singularly bald verse of the 
poem and ty the almost grotesque imagery which it occasionally 
presents. He has not sufficient experience in choral-writing to 
enable him to overcome the difficulty of setting a long poem 
written throughout in one metre, and the result is that the 
musical effect, wherever the voices are introduced, is entirely 


Festival last October. In every respect but ope, Saturday's 
performance was inferior to that at Norwich; the exception 
being Mr. Henschel’s fine singing of the music allotted to the 
baritone soloist, in which his admirable declamation did full 
justice both to Milton’s words and Mr. Parry’s music. Otherwise 
there is not much to be said in praise of the performance. Both 
chorus and orchestra were evidently unfamiliar with the music; 
the former were at their best in the beautiful setting of the lines 
beginning 


And when the sun begins to fling, * 


which was sung with some degree of refinement, and at their 
worst in the final chorus, in which a disaster was narrowly 
avoided. The orchestral playing was principally remarkable for 
conspicuous mistakes, some of which—especially those made by 
| the flate—were absolutely inexcusable, The soprano music was 
| sung by Miss Amy Sherwin, who was thoroughly out of voice, 
| and sang throughout alternately sharp and flat. In spite of 
these serious drawbacks, the good impression produced by the 
work at Norwich was amply confirmed. Though not likely to 
be as popular with the public as either the composer's Judith or 
his St, Cecilia's Day, it will always be heard with pleasure by 
musicians as a model of artistic union of poetry and music. 


The programme of last Monday’s Popular Concert comprised 
a String Quartet in B flat (Op. 74, No. 2) by Spohr, which 
had not previously been heard at these concerts. It cannot 
be said to throw any new light upon the accepted view of 
Spohr's genius. It is well written and tolerably effective, but 
deficient in interest and rather old-fashioned. The pianist at 
this concert was Herr Schinberger, who gave a fine perform- 
ance of Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, Op. 58, a work which is 
well calculated to display his admirable technique. If his playing 
were a little more sympathetic and less hard in gs he would 
rank very high among pianists. In Schubert's Trio in E flat, in 
which Herr Schénberger was associated with Mme. Neruda and 
Signor Piatti, he was less satisfactory than in the Sonata and the 
Study by Chopin, which he played for an encore. The vocalist 
was Mr. Ffrangeon Davies, who sang Schumann’s fine ballad 
“ Belshazzar,” and the same composer's ‘‘ Der Contrabandiste.” 


Ample testimony—if any were needed—to the good work being 
done by the Royal College of Music was afforded by the concert 
given by the pupils of the institution at St. James's Hall last Wed- 
nesday evening. The most important number in the programme 
was a setting for Tenor Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra, of Shelley's 
“Ode to the West Wind,” the composition of Mr. Charles Wood, 
a former student of the College. Mr. Wood's music is essentially 
modern in character, and accordingly it is hardly possible to judge 
definitely of its merits at a single hearing. It may, however, 
be safely said that the Ode shows powers of no mean description, 
and is characterized throughout by real strength both of conception 
and execution. Though in the main the music reflects the style 
of his masters, yet signs are not wanting that the composer has 
an individuality of his own. Where this was most marked—as 
in his treatment of the concluding portion of the work—the music 
was most satisfactory; and that this may be taken as a good 
augury for the future every one who has the prosperity of English 
music at heart will sincerely wish. Mr. Wood’s treatment of 
Shelley's words, which are extremely dificult to set, showe great 
skill, and his writing, both for chorus and orchestra, is far above 
the average. At present he is inclined to be too lavish with the 
means at his command, but this is a common fault of youth; 
experience only teaches that one of the main secrets of effect lies 
in husbanding resource until the proper moment comes for its 
full display. The most satisfactory features of the rest of the 
concert were the orchestral performances of Weber's Overture to 
Euryanthe, and Berlioz’s Symphony, “ Harold en Italie,” both of 
which were admirably interpreted under Professor Stanford's 
conductorship. Miss Cecile Elieson created a very favourable 
impression by an excellent performance of Vieuxtemps’ “ Fantuisie- 
Caprice” (Op. 11), for violin solo and orchestra, in which she dis- 
played great purity of tone and finished execution. The vocal 
numbers consisted of an air from Mozart's Seraglio, well sung 
by Mr. C. J. Magrath, though the compass of the singer’s voice 
was hardly low enough for the music; the Finale to Act I. of 
Mozart's Cosi fan tutte, which was carefully sung by Misses E. 
Walker, M. Davies, E. Webster, and Messrs. E. P. Branscombe, 
J. Sandbrook, and C. J. Magrath; and an “O Salutaris” by 
Cherubini, sung by Miss M. Chamberlain. The latter lady has 
apparently a fine mezzo-soprano voice, but at present her produc- 
tion leaves much to be desired. 


subservient to the metrical structure of the poem. This defect | 
is less felt in the solo passages, which were declaimed with great | 
vigour by Mr. aE than in the = rtions of the work. | 
orchestration is throughout excellent ; the toral passages 
descriptive of the inka Airds Moss, and P pec: of the | 
iot of fire containing the souls of the slain Cameronians, are | 
as good as anything Mr. MacCunn has done. It is much to be | 
Tegretted that the effect of such good work should be marred by 
the deficiencies of the vocal writing. If the composer would only 
realize that in this respect he has almost everything to learn, he 
might still fulfil the great promise of his early compositions. The 
ance of the ballad was, on the whole, very good, and the | 
composer, who conducted in person, was warmly greeted at its 
Close. The concert ended with Mr. Hubert Parry's Cantata, | 
L’Allegro ed I Pensieroso,” which was noticed in these columns 
the occasion of its first performance at the Norwich — 


A LITTLE SURPRISE. 


I WANDERED through Euston’s commodious station, 
Not thinking myself of a journey by rail, 
But surveying that scene of confused animation 


That marks the despatch of the Limited Mail. 


When, behold! I was ‘ware of a crowd on the platform, 
Excited, elated, collected in scores, 

Such as only assembles to gaze upon that form 
Which every devoted Gladstonian adores. 
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“ And ’tis these noble souls thus besieging his carriage,” 
I cried, with a thrill that was almost a sob, 

“ Whom our insolent Tories would dare to disparage, 
Forsooth, as a mere idol-worshipping mob. 


“ Nay, I own them my brothers ; I'll do ag my kin do ; 
Their train I will join, and at his I will stare ; 

If so be I may see but that face at the window, 
In aureole framed of his silvery hair.” 


Reverentially, then, by the footboard I oe me, 
And into the first-class compartment I peered, 

When I found, with surprise, that the figure that faced me 
Had less of white locks than of gingery beard. 


He arose ; he approached ; he drew nearer and nearer— 
I felt my heart sink with unnameable dread— 

He flattened his nose on the glass, and grew clearer ; 
He opened the window and put out his head. 


O horror of horrors! O lightning and thunder ! 
O moment that seemed into ages to swell! 

That face that I gazed on in agonized wonder 
Was—catch me, my Schn-dh-rst !—the phiz of P-rn-ll! 


Like a man in a trance—a dyspeptical dreamer— 
Who, hag-ridden, lies through the lingering night, 

I listened, perforce, to this daring blasphemer 
Profanely burlesquing that holiest rite. 


Yes, I heard him—and, hearing him, who would not hate him ?— 
Hold forth ’mid his followers’ impious cheers, 

And in language which might have been borrowed verbatim 
From him whom all England—all Europe—reveres, 


He discoursed, and with pride, of his mission of evil ; 
They “ bade him Godspeed on that mission,” said he, 
Just as if any power that exists but the D-v-1 
Could speed an opponent of W. G. 


And he ended (O last, O supreme desecration ! 
Which almost our Saint’s very language profaned !) 
By emitting—great Heavens !—the absurd declaration 
That he and his cause were Divinely sustained ! 


It was over, and I from the terminus hurried, 
With looks of anxiety fixed on its roof, 

And my brain with this thought unrelentingly worried, 
Which here I set forth for the public behoof. 


“ What, though like a bull through a warehouse of china 
This man has his way through the Decalogue made, 

Though his feet through the shattered commandments of Sina— 
Sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth—unconcernedly wade, 


“ Still, I doubt if the worst of his many excesses 

Such shock through the mind of the country will send 
As this skit on our deity's ‘ platform’ addresses, 

With that most audacious of ‘ tags’ at the end.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON.® 


N some ways the biographer of Lord Houghton may be said 
to have had an easy task. In other ways he is beset with 
difficulties to the verge of impossibility. The advantages are 
obvious. Material was abundant, and almost all of it interest- 
ing. Not only was Lord Houghton’s manhood contemporary 
with the stirring events of English and European affairs for 
more than Lalf a century, from the times of the first Reform 
Bill onwards; he lived in intimate contact with those events, 
and often in the freest intercourse with the chief actors in them. 
At the same t'me he lived in detachment from party responsi- 
bilities and restraints, a detachment which the constant strain of 
irony in his character caused him, we doubt not sincerely, to 
t, but without which his individual genius could not well 
have been fully developed. He was able to combine the qualities 
of an accomplished man of the world with those of an artist 
and of a critical and philosophical spectator. ‘Future historians 
of our time will have to take account of Richard Monckton 
Milnes not less as the friend of Carlyle and Edward Fitzgerald 
and Lord Tennyson than as the political confidant of Guizot 
and Tocqueville. He saw, not merely from the outside, but 
with inner knowledge and informed sympathy, the making of 
Italy and Germany. He knew Louis Napoleon in his former 
and in his latter exile. He felt the power and the fascination of 
the Church of Rome as very few English Protestants have done, 
and understood them too well to be drawn within them. In arts and 


letters he lived to see throngs of worshippers at shrines where he. 


had dared to worship alone. He was among the first who perceived 
the genius of Blake outside of Blake’s own limited circle of in- 


* The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton. By T, Wemyss Reid. 2 vols. London: Cassell 


timacy. He was equally at home with Landor in Florence, with 
Emerson in Concord, and with M. Renan in Paris. Dealing 
with life as a continuing liberal education, he was ever — in 
spirit; and down to his last days, the sons of his ol friends 
joyfully claimed him as not only the friend of their fathers 
but their own. 
He was a scholar and a man of letters to the backbone; and if 
the reputation of his published work seems at this day to be 
rather a decorative background to the man and his doings than 
essential to him, it is not because his literary merit was not 
nuine, but because it was less singular than his other powers, 
Such a life could not be otherwise than full of interest. Lord 
Houghton had failings as all men must have; but dulness at any 
rate was one which the most audacious invention of his enemies 
could never have imputed to him. It is true that hostile inven- 
tion had but poor chances of experiment in Lord Houghton’s case, 
for his enemies were very few. This would seem, at first sight, 
an ideal subject for biography. Mr. Wemyss Reid has had 
everything a biographer could wish for; he has used his means 
with a practised hand; his book must needs be welcome to all 
who knew and loved Lord Houghton; it is of those books which 
one is glad to take up and very loth to lay down. It is at this 
moment giving pleasure to scores of readers to whom Lord 
Houghton, a few weeks ago, was little or nothing more than a 
name, 
And yet one feels that the difficulties are great also. None 
can fail to see that this is the interesting life of an interesting 
man. But will American or Australian readers now, or our 
children hereafter, find in these pages the true genius of Lord 
Houghton? Can such a character be fixed in speeches, and notes 
of travel and books, and confidences of State, or in even the most 
intimate letters? It is no fault of the biographer if some 
things are beyond pen and ink; but we have our doubts. Lord 
Houghton was accomplished in many things, and excellent in 
several; but his peculiar genius was for conversation—we mean 
in the largest sense. It was not only that he was a master of 
the art of talking, an art which is too much neglected or even 
foolishly disparaged in this country. Perhaps one could name his 
equals (if one looked as far as Paris, possibly his superiors) in 
polished exposition, or in dramatic narration, or in telling and yet 
courteous repartee. But Lord Houghton did not talk for talking’s 
sake. With him it was a material part, but still only part, of 
the conduct of life among educated men with a view to its 
common and harmonious enjoyment. He cultivated the art of 
making the best of life as a whole, and showed how a man, 
without any prejudice to its necessary duties, may vastly increase 
the innocent pleasure of himself and others. A lover of paradox, 
he was himself a standing and delightful paradox, a Yorkshire 
gentleman who had caught the secret of Continental felicity 
without ceasing to be an Englishman and a Yorkshireman. He 
claimed supremacy in his generation for one form of studied 
conversation in which excellence is rarely attained—the after- 
dinner speech. And the claim was just; he had precisely the 
readiness and tact, the mixture of jest with earnest, the kindly 
sense of earthly vanities along with enjoyment of earthly pleasures, 
that make such utterances neither frivolous nor pompous, but 
human. In the glow of his large and generous humanity the 
coldness of our everyday platitudes and conventions melted and 
vanished away. Sometimes there was scope for these qualities on 
more serious, though still festive, occasions. Thus it was when in 
1866 Lord Houghton, still in his vigour, was called on to deliver 
the chief address at the opening of the Union Society’s new rooms 
at Cambridge. The little book in which this is recorded is among 
the cherished ssions of those who took part in that day's 
gathering, and Mr. Reid has done well to reprint Lord Houghton’s 
words in full. And thus it befell, too, another time at Cambridge, 
when almost in the last year of his life, in the May term of 1884, 
Lord Houghton attended the opening of the Museum of Archeology. 
He was there in his old age, manifestly infirm in some ways; 
those who did not know him might have thought him a broken 
man. A scholar and a lover of classic antiquity, still he was 
there as an amateur among the leaders of our Hellenic studies, 
men not lacking in eloquence to enforce their learning. Sir Charles 
Newton and Mr. Jebb were there, and they spoke wisely and well. 
And yet it is no disparagement tothem to say that, if any one speech 
were to be namedas the speech of that day, it was Lord Houghton’s. 
By some strange accident there is no mention whatever of this 
occasion in Mr. Wemyss Reid’s book; in a future edition this 
defect should be supplied, and the speech should be republished if 
an adequate report of it can be found. Another thing which has 
been overlooked, and ought some day to be duly commemorated, 
is Lord Houghton’s membership of the Rabelais Club. The club 
has vemmye | been so often mentioned in public, with or without 
warrant, that no scruple is possible. 

Remembering these things, and others which cannot be 
mentioned in public, we must think that the best part 
of Lord Houghton was that which can hardly be made 
to live in books. But posterity hereafter, and strangers now, 
will never know what they have missed (as for these words of 
ours, they are for those who already know), and they will have 
very much to be thankful for. Hardly a page of these volumes 
does not contain some pleasant anecdote, some neatly-t 
epigram, some tine touch of criticism, or some fresh light on the 
history of politics or letters. Among the most curious 
are those that a out the double-edged quality of Lord 
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Houghton’s mind, They also show how impossible it really was 
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that he should conform himself to the official routine of English 
litics, and how wise Peel was, according to the wisdom of the 
ices of Commons, when he did not offer Milnes the Under- 

Secretaryship of the Foreign Office. In 1843 Milnes wrote con- 

cerning the Factory Education controversy :—“ The Dissenters 

have shown a bitterness and fanaticism worthy of the palmiest 
days of the Church.” At the outbreak of the war in 1870 he 
wrote :—“ I am Prussian to the backbone, which is a pure homage 
to principle, as they are the least agreeable people in the world.” 

What are party leaders to do with such aman? Signs are not 

wanting that Lord Houghton, who was at one time gravely dis- 

inted, came to perceive that it could not have been otherwise. 

Hs eaid, in taking leave of his constituents when he was raised 

to the peerage :—“I have never been able to throw myself into 

that full party spirit which, in a country like ours, is, perhaps, 
almost necessary for the prominent success of any public man, 
I remember Sir Thomas Fremantle, our whipper-in, in the House 
of Commons, coming to me and saying, ‘Now, do try for 
once in your life to make a speech in which you are not 
going to be candid.’” In the struggle of politics, as in other 
struggles, the fittest survive; but the fittest are not always 
the best. At some unspecified time Lord Houghton wrote or 
said, “Gladstone’s method of impartiality is being furiously 
earnest on both sides of a question.” If instead of “ furiously 
earnest ” we read “ sympathetically critical,” we shall be pretty 
near 2 fair statement of Lord Houghton’s own political habit of 
thought. Moreover, as if to complete the irony of his public 
character, the questions of domestic policy where Lord Houghton 
did actively take a side on his own responsibility were apt to be of 
the secondary kind, those which are nowadays called fads by 
ple whom they do not happen to interest. In one word, Lord 
ae ban shared with many scholars, perhaps with most scholars 
who are also men of the world, the weakness (if it be a weakness) of 
being hard to persuade that anything within the immediate range 
of practical politics really matters very much. 
ut Lord Houghton could be deeply moved in those great 
causes which now and then fix the attention of the civilized 
world and appeal to both intellect and imagination. He followed 
the movement of European politics with more than critical 
interest, and there his el training, which in some ways 
was against him at home, stood him in stead, His instincts 
and insight were seldom at fault. We may forget some day, but 
America will not forget, that Lord Houghton was of that mino- 
rity in the English political world who from the very first stood 
by the North through all the confusions and evil report of the 
Civil War in its earlier days. There was danger of England being 
committed in the other direction, and to every one of the stead- 
fast minority belongs the credit, such as that credit was, of 
having averted it. Not many years after the war Mr. Benjamin 
Moran, then the United States Secretary of Legation here, was 
Lord Houghton’s guest. He told a story which we have never 
seen published, how just before the end a man in a boat on 
a Southern river hailed another on the bank who was making 
up cut logs into “cords.” He asked if the wood was for sale. 
a ¥e5.” “ Will you take Confederate paper?” “Yes; cord for 
cord.” The company laughed, some with their hearts and some 
with their lips; few of them had earned the right to laugh as 
Lord Houghton had. Years afterwards he had his visible reward 
—the very reward he would have chosen—when he crossed the 
Atlantic, and was received by American citizens of all conditions 
as a public benefactor. Ingratitude is said to be the besetting 
vice of nations, but some nations are not ungrateful. 

It would be but poor service to Mr. Wemyss Reid’s book and 
its readers to attempt a choice of anecdotes or letters, where 
almost everything is good. And, although we do not think Mr. 
Reid has wholly succeeded in his properly expressed desire to 

int nothing which can cause needless pain to any one, we should 
to more harm than good if we called specific attention to lapses 
of this kind. A few such can scarce be escaped in dewling 
with a large mass of private letters; and, moreover, the fault is 
of a kind which time cures. One incident may be singled out for 
the distinction of the persons concerned, its illustration of Lord 
Houghton’s effective services to English letters in ways that could 
not be public at the time, and its bearing on questions still current. 
It was Richard Milnes who, forty-seven years ago, persuaded Peel 
to confer on Mr. Tennyson a Civil List pension, and this for the 
express reason—a reason which has lately been urged on the 
Treasury with indifferent success for the present—that such 


also give for comparison. In workmanship there is nothing to 
distinguish this from Lord Houghton’s published end accessible 
verse, but the choice and the turn are thoroughly characteristic. 
The German runs thus :— 
Bucke, zur Linken mit Euch! so ordnet kiinftig der Richter, 
Und Ihr Scbiifchen, Ihr sollt rabig zur Rechten mir stehn! 
Wohl! Doch Eines ist noch von ihm zu hoffen; dann sagt er: 
Seid, Verniinftige, mir graa’ gegeniiber gestellt ! 
And Lord Houghton’s English :— 
I had a vision of Judgment: of God and the flock on each hand : 
Sheep in a bleating content: goats in distraction and fear: 


Men of good sense and good humour before Him in reverence stand: 
“ Friends of all time,” God said, “ gladly I welcome you here,” 


STORIES.* 


it is a bold thing to callastory The Baronets and their Brides; 
it is setting oneself so high a standard to write upto. The 
Rev. W. M. Cox has, however, dared it, and has justified his 
daring. Bevan, in a steamer going from Oban to Ballachulish, 
listened to “the plaintive strains of a Highlander’s pibroch at 
the other end of the boat.” He had a “ muscular and warm- 
hearted nature” and loved Amelia Finlay, who had helped him 
to listen to the pibroch. So they climbed a hill, and he “read 
to her from the guide-book,” and soon after “ proposed and was 
accepted.” His futher was a little uneasy at hearing of the 
engagement. He wrote—beginning “ My own dear Arthur” 
—“ When I stood before the altar with your late dear 
mother, I was struck with the solemnity and deep feeling 
with which the clergyman uttered those words for us to say 
after him—til death do us part.” Now the papa’s mis- 
givings were justified, and the lady Arthur ought to have 
read guide-books to was not Amelia at all, but Dorothy 
Ashburton, who said to her aunt, “In other words, what 
chasteness is to the snowdrop and the lily, what richness is to 
the tulip and the dahlia, what fragrance is to the jasmine and 
the rose, such is sentiment to the ideas of the intellect.” This 
Dorothy was beloved by her cousin, Sir Richard Hazledale, a 
sporting baronet, who, when asked by his intimate friend why he 
did not marry her, replied, “ The reason is that I have not moral 
courage to break off from my rakish habits.” This was after 
dinner, and thereupon the two men returned to the drawing- 
room and the society of the sentimental Dorothy; and “the 
Captain” (Sir Richard’s friend), “ asking her to play, took her 
hand to conduct her to the piano.” Dorothy’s aunt, who was also 
Sir Richard’s mother, distrusted sentiment; and, when asked 
her son whether she had never given way to it, an- 
swered, “ Well, to say I never did give way to it would 
be to ignore the allowance which should be made for gush- 
ing childhood, till toned down by mixing with the élite of 
society, and a constant observance of its proprieties.” So Sir 
Richard plucked up courage to propose to his cousin, who refused 
him, and added, “ Accept this little keepsake book, called the 
‘ Threefold Cord,’ like the one I always keep on my toilette-table ; 
and if you keep it on your own, and for one minute each morni 
read the three short verses, containing a promise, a precept, a 
a prayer, allotted for each day in the year, it may do you good, 
as it often has me, and will doubtless do so for days and years to 
come.” Sir Richard was much cast down, so much so that soon 
after the Captain, his friend, put “ his arm round his dear friend’s 
shoulders,” observing, “Seeing you moping here, I thought I 
would steal up and slap you on the back fora joke.” Then it 
turned out that the Captain was also in love with Dorothy, and 
Sir Richard wished him luck ; but he “ felt it his duty to depart 
for India without telling his love” to the lady. He did what he 
felt to be his duty, and it shortly became Sir Richard’s duty to 
break to his mother and cousin the news that his friend—whose 
affection, by the way, Dorothy fully reciprocated—* had peace- 
fully died of a rifle-shot wound in the chest.” He was very 
diplomatic, and said that the Captain was ill, and that India was 
bad for him, but that he “ felt it his duty to go; and you know 
what he is, or rather what he was.” His mother was not to be 
deceived. ‘“‘ Richard, a mother's ear and eye are quick inlets of 
impression,’ she quietly observed; ‘and my impression is that 
some unfavourable news has brought you over here this morn- 
ing.’” After this it is to be feared that he neglected the study 


nsions were not intended to be merely charitable gifts, but “ to 
bestowed in the interests of English literature and of the 
nation at large.” Carlyle comes into the story as quickening | 
Milnes in his humorously prophetic manner. Milnes sugyested | 
(of course in jest) that his constituents, who had never heard of 
Alfred Tennyson, would think he had been doing a job for some 
_ relation. Thereupon Carlyle said, “ Richard Milnes, on the 
y of Judgment, when the Lord asks you why you didn’t get 


of the “ Threefold Cord”; for he went off and flirted with Amelia 
Finlay. She soliloquized—“I am tossed on the horns of a 
dilemma ”—but determined to jilt Bevan, and marry the baronet. 
Then Sir Richard took to dissipation, and ultimately blew his 
brains out at Monte Carlo. And meanwhile Bevan’s papa was 
made a baronet, and died, and Arthur Bevan became Sir Arthur, 


* The Baronets and their Brides. By William Matthew Cox, Vicar of 


his pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the blame | Tockwith, York. London: Nisbet & Co. 1890. 


on your constituents; it is you that will be damned.” We leave 
Mr. Wemyss Reid with one piece of criticism; why has he not 
printed Tocqueville’s and Guizot’s letters in the original? ‘There 


A Man's Mistake. By Minnie Worboise, Author of “A Summer's 
Madness” &c. London: Clarke & Co. 1890. 

Claude and Claudia, A Tale. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of 
“Bonnie Lesley” &c. Illustrated by Caroline Paterson, London : 


isnone too much good French prose in the world,and Tocqueville, | (ihn rarran. & Co 


if not Guizot, is a French classic. Some one deserves commenda- 
tion for supplying the book with a good thing too often missed in 
biographies, a full index. 

Finally, we take leave to reprint a printed, but hitherto un- 


&c. Iliustrated by A. W. Cooper. 
& 


The Rajah’s Legacy. By David Ker, Author of “The Boy Slave in 
. London: Griffith, Farran, 


True of Heart. By Kay + y Author of “Granny’s Strong Box” &c. 


published, piece, adapted from an epigram of Goethe's, which we | London: Griffith, Farran, & 
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and would have answered Amelia’s purpose just as well; but it | 
was too late. Dorothy, bereft of her first love, the Captain, was 
making hot love to im. She wrote a poem, and laid it on his | 
plate at breakfast. It was supposed to be uttered by him, and 
contained this stanza :— 
To the first lark of sprifig 
My hat I always raise ; 
Tle seems to me to sing 
Our Maker’s grateful praise. 


He “pressed it to his lips”; and when she not only wrote | 
another—an epitaph on a dead dog—but had it “stereotyped on a 
tablet,” he gave in, and pressed her to his lips. As for Amelia, 
she is disposed of with a brutality suggestive of the concluding 
line of “ Augustus was a chubby lad.” Her proceedings “ soon 
arey in delirium; and the ultimate issue in a few days was 
death.” 

Hyacinth Dell, an orphan of sixteen, ill brought up, ill con- 
ducted, pert, and vulgar, went to live with two aunts, or great- 
aunts, dull ladies, and very strict in their notions, whose “ united 
ages” amounted to a hundred and sixty-one years. She flirted 
with a Mr. Armstrong, who had an elderly and moribund wife. 
The wife approved of it, and when she died Hyacinth came to 
view the remains, and flirted with the widower more than ever in 
the room with the deceased. So he employed her as governess to 
his daughter, and things went well enough until he saw her kiss- 
ing a strange man at midnight in a dark lane. The man was only 
her vagabond father, who was supposed to be dead, but she could 
not explain this, because he (the father) was wanted by the police 
for manslaughter, and had sworn her to secrecy. So Armstrong 
gave her the sack. After a time she fell in with a Salvation Army 
sort of parson, and did good works, until at last she happened upon 
her felonious parent, and saw him die, whereby her mouth was 
opened, and her ex-employer promptly married her. By this time 
her eldest aunt, who was over ninety, kad taken a great fancy to 
her, and so everybody was pleased. The story is called A Man's 
Mistake, and Mr. Armstrong was the Man, 

Clement Dumaresq was a shifty headstrong boy, and could 
paint a little and play the fiddle with genius, and would not 
work, He gave his widowed father no end of trouble, and at 
last put his walking-stick through a picture, by Claude, worth 
2,000/., which was the only consolation of his parent’s melanclioly 
life, because it reminded him of his deceased wife. So Clement 
ran away and married a virtuous but very vulgar music-hall 
songstress, and called his only daughter Claudia after the picture. 
And after eight years he fell ill, and his wife was killed ina 
railway accident, and he brought his daughter home to his father 
and painted a picture of her to be hung in the place of the | 
Claude, and died, and, we presume, was buried. 

The Rajah’s Legacy is about a boy who was at Rugby, where 
he befriended a black in the street. Then he was ruined and 
went to India, looking for hidden treasure buried by an ancestor, 
to which he had got aclue by a surprising coincidence. He 
knocked up against the black, who was grateful, but for which 
he would certainly not have found it. Ile had a bad half-hour 
in a tree about two feet from a tiger believed by the illustra- 
tor to beas big asa rhinoceros. The “long arm of coincidence” 
pervades this story in a degree hard to be excelled. | 

What can True of Heart be about but a governess? She was 
most invaluable to a most delightful family, She tamed the 
naughty girl, and made her as good as gold; she brightened the 
life of the blind but amiable stepmother ; there were no brothers, 
and nobody kissed her, That is, until her true love of days long 
ago turned up in catacombs, and on the top of a cliff! where the 
tide rose at the very least thirty-two feet, and in other appro- 
ang! places, and cleared up the misunderstandings which had 

ept him away, Ultimately they were married, and so was every 
one else who cared to be. 


sad to notice how many of the scholars who made them have 
made their last. A more pleasant aspect of the list of contributors 


is the number of the names distinguished in critical research, 


It may be sufficient to mention those of J. F. Davies and the 
editor himself, whose work on Cicero’s Letters has recently 
been reviewed in these columns. 


There is a special interest in the following lines signed by 


Thomas Maguire, a version of three stanzas of “The Ancient 


Mariner,” beginning “ Water, water, everywhere, And all the 
boards did shrink” :— 

undique fluctus erat, tabulas squalere videres, 

undique fluctus erat, fauces sitis horrida torret, 

di nobis meliora! putrescit pontus ab imis 

sedibus ipse, et feeda modis animalia miris 

lenta trahunt lentum tabentia crura per equor. 

nunc hine nunc illine noctu cireumsilit ignis 

intentatque necem ; fluctus variante colore 

wstuat, ut quondam, saga miscente, venena. 


It would not be easy to find a neater rendering of Tennyson's 
address to the critics than this by J. F. Davies :— 


ignavi male judices quot estis 
exlegum pecus et pigerrimorum, 

en parvum in trutinam poema veni 
perscriptum penitus modis Catulli, 
certis temporibus, memorque motus, 
ne lapsum, velut ire fune tento 


O you chorus of indolent reviewers, 
rresponsible indolent reviewers, 
Look, I come te the test, a tinv poem, 
All composed in a metre of Catullus ; 
Allin quantity, careful of my motion, 
Like the skater on thin ice that 
hardly bears him, 
Lest I fall unawares before the people, _ coner, fabula multa in urbe fiam 
Waking laughter in indolent re- et dem judicibus pigris cachinnos, 
viewers, &e. &e. 


Widely different is the merit of a rather daring version (by 
H. B. Leech) of the much-translated passage (2 Samuel i. 19) 
beginning “ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places, 
How are the mighty fallen ! ”— 
adv dvOos xapaurerés aia, 
Takaoriva, dvoxédadov te Body. 
pr Aeyérw Tadeds tis evpuxdporow ayuais 
Svoruyxiay orpariis racde 
mijpa Priorat Exwor 


From the many sets of Greek iambics it is difficult to make a 
choice for quotation, This (by A. W. Quill) is a translation of a 
well-known passage in King Richard II, The Queen speaks :— 
Q. Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, 
Pray God, the plants thou graft’st may never grow. 
G. Poor queen! so that thy state might be no worse, 
I would my skill were subject to thy curse. 
Here did she fall a tear; here in this place 
I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 


A. knroupé, ravbé pot Kaxdyyede, 
drouro Tove KHrov pura. 
K. ros, tAjpov, y' ebruxois 
mavrws adroict Kjos avOeow. 
myyavoy 778’, xepvisav, 
mixpov orepa—mnyai yap €€ mxpat 
Bacweiov Suns. 
The Greek verses here quoted are not the best in the collection, 
but they are fair samples of the average merit. These and most 
of the other “copies” in the book would not be eminent amongst 
the very best of modern versions, but they may fairly be called 
first-rate. Here is one of the editor's happiest efforts in a diffe- 
rent style; he is translating Falstaff :— 


Though I could ’seape shot-free in London, I fear the shot here ; here’s 
no scoring but upon the pate. Soft, who are you? Sir Walter Blunt; 


| there’s honour for you! bere’s novanity! I amas hot as molten lead, and 


' as heavy too: God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than 


DUBLIN VERSES.* 


j E are not disparaging the more solid merits of contemporary | 
Irish scholarship if we say that it excels in the lighter | 
graces, There are still plenty of elegant versifiers left at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but it is to Dublin that we look for the pretty 
ingenuities which used to be regarded as the best practical test 
(has anyone found a better ?) of classical study. Tn a pleasant 
apology for Greek and Latin verses prefixed to Dublin Transla- | 
tions it is stated that the art was never more encouraged in | 
Trinity College than it is at present. You may get your scholar- | 
ship, your senior moderatorship, and even your fellowship without 
writing verses. That is as it should be; but we are glad to hear 
that “at all these examinations the marks are so allotted as to 
give a very considerable advantage to the skilful composer.” 
‘The preface, by the way, is dated 1882, but there is nothing on | 
the title-page to show that this is a second or ealarged edition, 
If the book has appeared before, it is our misfortune to have 
missed it. We may heartily recommend it to every man with a | 
taste for good Greek and (we think) better Latin. Most of the | 


“ fair copies ” embodied in Dublin Translations have already seen . 


the light, either in Zlesperidum Susurri or Kottabos. But it is 


* Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, edited by Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Regius Professor 
oe Greek. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co, London: Longmans, Green & 


' mine own bowels. I have led my ragamuffins where they are peppered ; 
| there’s not three of my three hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for 


the town's end, to beg through life. 
"Ev rayopa pév doipBoros dv drwyopuny 
mp yap Gai tw’, 
BaBat* ris 6 ravrn Keipevos; Kupd 
Opaciaxov ; Zed, Td of 
ot bn hevaxcopos pa Aia rd Kadds 
Oepuirepos ov poe Bapirepos 
dv Zeds drorpérot 
Tot Aoxor paxddur’ dvta Kibappare, 
évexitpia , ex yap tavde 
Tpraxogiov és olkov ov pa Ai’ rpeis 
Tapa 


That is an undeniably successfl version; in language as close a8 
needs be, it gives the very spirit of the original. And many 
other comic versions, equally successful, are included in this 
collection. But in every case where the success is really wn- 
ualified we notice one thing—that the humour of the original 
lies entirely in wittiness of thought, not in quaintness 
janguage. The contributors to this volume have made many 
attempts to render “funny bits,” but we believe that, without 
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geeption, they have failed, elegantly, of course, but utterly. 
Take the following nursery rhyme :— 
There once was a lady of Russia, 
Who scream’d so that no one could hush her; 
Her screams were extreme, 


You ne’er heard such a scream 
As was screamed by this lady of Russia. 


This is how the editor puts it into Greek :— 
mor’ aBdras yoas 

Aapmpay Siardpov 

That is perhaps as well as it could be done. But it was not worth 
the doing. And even more remarkable, we think, is the failure of 
that ingenious versifier, Mr. Hastings Crossley, to render the 
spirit of “The Three Sailors of Bristol City” “ who took a boat 
gad went to sea.” Let us plunge in medias res :— 


Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
“T am confounded hungery.” 
Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 
“ We have no wittles, so we must eat we.” 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
“Oh gorging Jim, what a fool you be! 
“ There’s little Bill, as is young and tender ; 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he. 
O Bill, we’re going to kill and eat you ; 
So undo the collar of your chemee.” 
When Bill he heard this information 
He used his pocket handkerchee ; 
“Oh let me say my catechism 
As my poor mammy taught it me!® 


The Latin version is smooth and clever; but is it in the least 
bit funny ? 
que cum vidisset Penius sic orsus ; “ amice, 
dispeream, ventrem ni premat arta fames!” 
tum Barathro ; “ victus quoniam non suppetit usus, 
nostrum alter vereor non sit edendus,” ait. 
olli indignanti similis similisque jocanti ; 
“ Ecquem stultitie ponis, inepte, modum ? 
Telemachi succo turgent (conciditur ? ) artus ; 
non faciunt denti corpora dura senum. 
stat tibi mactatum ferro consumere corpus ; 
da, puer, a tunica libera colla tua.” 
audierat juvenis: lacrimamque premebat obortam 
cum subito emunctis naribus esset opus. 
“ o bone, bis senas liceat recitare tabellas, 
quas olim didici, matre docente, puer.” 


Having quoted Mr. Crossley’s failure, it is but fair to mention 
acase where he came much nearer to success, his version of 
“Father William” from Alice in Wonderland. We have but 
space for a couple of stanzas :— 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are too weak 
For anvthing tougher than suet ; 

Yet vou finished the goose, with the bones and the beak— 
Pray how did you manage tw do it ?” 


“In my youth,” said his father, “ I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife, 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


_ All the lines, except perhaps the second and last, in the follow- 
ing version are as pointed as the original :— 


indoluit, genitor, quoties gingiva senilis, 
ipsa nocent tactu mollia larda suo ; 
at, queso, anser ubi est? non ossa neque ora supersunt ; 
o vires raras insolitamque gulam. 
ille sub hee ; “olim causas ego publicus egi, 
at reduci parvum fit domus ipsa forum ; 
qui mihi maxillas his viribus induit usus, 
at senio haud fractus manserit ille vigor. 


Inthe epigram pure and simple it was to be expected that a 
good Latinist like Mr. T. J. B. Brady would score his points :— 


AN EPITAPH ON A DEBTOR. 
An arch accountant here was laid, 
borrow’d, and who never paid. 
Ifthe’s in Heaven, I could swear 
he is upon credit there. 


One more epigram may be quoted, the editor's version of “The 
Devil a would be” 


“me mala crux agitet ” clamabat Vappa “ Catonem 
ni salvus referam,”’ febre tenente latus. 

audiit egrotum facili deus aure. quid ille ? 
me mala crux agitet si Cato Vappa fuit ! 


hoe qui tumulo jacet sepultus, 
prudentissimus ille debitorum, 
punquam reddidit «ra mutuatus. 
si nunc arva tenet beata, naulum 
ne vivam nisi debeat Charoni. 


In conclusion, we may thank the editor and his contributors for 
‘volume which may give many an odd hour's delight to scholars, 
‘ven to those who have allowed their Greek and Latin to become 
tlittle rusty. But, before we conclude, we may be permitted to 
qwte.some lines from Professor Arthur Palmer's neat and tender 
tendering of “ Sally in our Alley ”:— 

Of all the days that’s in the week non hujus facio dies profestos— 

I dearly love but one day, festi plus oculis meis amantur! 

oy the day that comes be- tum demum licet ire feriatum 


t 
Pras Saturday and Monday ; 
or then I’m drest all in my best, et cultum pretiosiore veste 
wih com cara spatiarier puella : 
my i depereo impotente amore 
And she lives in our alley. juxta nos habitantem in angiportu. 


adsisto, domino trahente, sgcris, 
et male audio identidem, quod inde, 
orarit bona verba cum sacerdos, 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blaméd 
Because I leave him in the lurch 


As soon as text is naméd ; erum inter medias preces hiantem 
I leave the church in sermon time, 
And slink away to Sally ; linquens, aufugio ad meam puellam ; 
She is the darling of my heart, que desiderium meum est, meum mel, 
And she lives in our alley. juxta nos habitans in angiportu, 


THROUGH THE STABLE AND SADDLE-ROOM.* 


T is not often that a book is taken up and laid down with 
ual reluctance, yet such is likely to be the case with any 
one oe for critical purpose is obliged to read the volume under 
notice. So much has been written about the horse and his house- 
hold arrangements, which is either rubbish or too technical to be 
comprehended by any save experts who require no teaching, that 
it is really delightful to meet with a treatise which is at once 
elaborate and simple, so simple that even “ the altogether ignorant, 
those who know absolutely nothing about horses and stables,” for 
whose behoof the author professes to have written, cannot fail to 
understand every word of doctrine, whilst those who have spent 
their lives in the stable may learn from every chapter, or have 
their memories refreshed about some fact which it is well to bear 
in mind. For it is with facts, not fancies, that Major Fisher deals, 
and if at times he appears to be somewhat dogmatic, his exact 
knowledge justifies his dogmatism. 

Through Stable and Saddle-room is divided into four parts re- 
spectively entitled “ Stable and Stable Gear,” “Coach-house and 
Saddle-room,” “ Feeding and Farriery,” and “ Ailments and their 
Treatment,” each of these being subdivided into numerous 
chapters, none of which are too long, nor is there any attempt at 
spinning out in any part of the work. A few remarks and ex- 


' tracts from each will serve to show what a thorough master of 


his craft is the author. The information here given as to the con- 
struction of stables is that, perhaps, which will be found to be the 
least generally useful, for a very small percentage of the people who 
keep horses have ever been called upon to build stables, which are, 
asa rule, either inherited or bought ready made, so the horse-owner 
has to make the best of such buildings as he possesses. But in 
drainage, ventilation, and general arrangement and fittings 
much may be done to remedy original faults of construction, and 
in all these matters valuable instruction is contained in these 
pages, though it is remarkable that, in dealing with drainage, no 
mention should be made of the system which now finds favour in 
many stables—namely, that of having no drainage at all connected 
with stalls or boxes. “ Perfect ventilation meaning perfectly free 
from draught” is by no means so unattainable as people are apt to 
imagine, and the best method of cheaply and effectively obtaining 
it is here shortly set forth, though, having used the word cheaply, 
it may be as well to state at once that Major Fisher has a 
supreme contempt for the cheap and nasty, maintaining through- 
out his book that the best of everything is well worth paying for, 
and more frequently than is supposed worth the price charged 
by the purveyors. As to water supply, another elementary neces- 
sity, the rules laid down are good, the use of water especially 
hard being wisely deprecated ; but why recommend as a softening 
agent “ Anti-calcaire” or any other stuff, when rain-water can be 
bad for the catching? This portion of the book gives the fullest 
information, not only as to what is necessary in the way of stable 
fittings, such as mangers, rack-chains, pillar reins, lead lines, &c., 
but also for clothing, bandages, corn-measures, knee-caps, singeing 
lamps, and those manifold accessories of horse toilette known, 
and known only too well, by hapless horse-owners under the 
generic name of “tools,” which seem to require renewing about 
once a fortnight. Of each and of all the best of these ar‘icles 
the price is given, as well as of the number required. The plan so 
often adopted of making the m find tools on an allowance 

r horse per month does not appear to find favour with Major 
Fisher, as he makes no mention of it. Amongst things not gene- 
rally known, it may be well to call attention to the strong recom- 
mendation he gives of naphthaline—a white powder in a crystallized 
form—for the purpose of keeping moth out of clothing and woollen 
bandages, and which, though having a pungent smell, does not 
scent the articles with which it comes in contact. The First Part 
concludes with some admirable maxims for riding and leading 
horses at exercise. Happy he who can instileven this much of 
common sense into his stablemen ! 

Part IL, dealing with Coach-house and Saddle-room, furnishes 
an epitome of everything that can possibly be included under 
these headings; from the floor of the coach-house to the ceiling 
of the servants’ bedrooms, nothing is omitted. In matters 
taining to horse furniture Major Fisher, as might be expected, is 
severely orthodox, all superfluity of gear or pretence of ornament 
is unsparingly condemned. At the same time, he has perfect 
toleration for the opinions of others in some weighty questions 
which have ere now sorely vexed the souls of sportsmen. For 
instance, nothing can be fairer than his position as regards “ plain 
flaps ” v. “ knee-rolls” on saddles; though, when he says that the 
latter were chiefly in vogue till a “few years ago,” he must give 
a liberal interpretation to that phrase, for plain flaps have cer- 
tainly been in common use for the last five and twenty or thirty 


* Through the Stable and Saddle-room. By Arthur J. Fisher, 
Hussars. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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years. He declares his own decided personal preference for this 
sort of saddle. “I always use plain flaps,” he says; “I like the 
look of them; they show off a horse’s shoulder better. They 
last longer and look more sportsmanlike; but, if asked if 
my seat is as perfectly strong in them as in a ‘knee- 
rolled’ saddle, I reply ‘Certainly not’”; and he further admits 
that it is sheer folly for a man who has all his life ridden 
with the pads in front of his knee to take to the plain flap, in 
order to be in the fashion—such a change can only bring dis- 
comfort both to horse and rider. How many horsemen, we 
wonder, know the names of the component parts of a saddle, still 
less how the saddle is made? There need be no more ignorance 
on the subject, for in this chapter it is explained with equal 
clearness and brevity. As to the use of the breastplate, the 
author's feelings are doubtless those of many who have dis- 
carded this adjunct, in deference to the Leicestershire mode of 
eschewing one particle of unnecessary saddlery, as he is “old- 
fashioned enough to like it, and there must, in my opinion, be 
times when it is useful. It always to me seems to be the badge 
of the hunter.” Ile has strangely omitted to give an instance 
where it is of undoubted use. Ilog-maned hunters are common 
enough in Leicestershire as elsewhere, and on to the backs of 
one of these it is well nigh impossible for a man, not in the prime 
of youth and activity, to mount after a fall, unless he has a 
breast-plate by which to haul himself up. As to the correct 

sition of the saddle, we are informed that “ it should be placed 

airly and truly in the centre of the horse’s back.” Quite right. 

Yet it may be added that a horse should be fairly and truly made, 
which he generally is not, and as a matter of fact every horse has 
got a place where he will carry his saddle, and it can be fixed in 
no other, girth we never so wisely. 

Always sensible and humane, Major Fisher is never more so 
than when treating of bits and bridles, He is fully aware of the 
justice of a sporting friend’s remark, that few horses have a 
mouth for a snaflle, and fewer men hands for a bit; yet as 
every one who rides must have something to steer and hold on 
. by, the following excellent list is given of bits which attord quite 
sufficient variety for every-day requirements—“ Snallle,” “ ordi- 
nary bit and bridoon,” “ Pelham,” “ Ben Morgan.” The use and 
construction of the last-named, which is not so well known as the 
others, is fully explained. The words of wisdom with regard to 
the bearing-rein are too long to quote; but they go to prove that 
it is not the use, but the abuse, of it which is cruel. 

“ Feeding and Farriery ” form the contents of Part III. The in- 
structions for the selection and purchase of forage are so good that a 
tyro might, after reading them, be almost trusted to go to market 
by himself; at any rate, they should to a great degree render him 
independent of his groom's commission-biassed advice. Here is a 
recipe, which will be new to most people, for the detection of 
kiln-dried oats:—“ Rub some of the oats quickly between the 

Ims of the hands, when the smell of the sulphur which is used 
in the kiln to bleach them will be noticeable on the hands.” As 
simple and expeditious a test as need be desired. Moss-litter, 
which has become so popular since the increased price of straw, 
seems not to be an unmixed blessing, though there is no ques- 
tion that feet do well on it. Still, if horses do eat it, as here 
asserted, and our author never appears to make rash statements, 
his conclusion that it must do them harm is irresistible, and it is 
also said soon to stop up drains. The whole routine of stable- 
work is minutely set forth, including watering, feeding, exercising 
and grooming from 6 a.m., which is the hour recommended for the 
commencement of operations both in summer and winter, to last 
lock up at 10 P.w.; and be it noted that watering before feeding 
is expressly enjoined for the following very sufficient reason :— 

A horse has two stomachs, or what is equivalent to two stomachs, All 
fluid is carried through the first or food stomach into what arswers the 
purpose of the second. If corn is given just before watering, the water 
must necessarily pass through the corn. As is well known, the effect of 
water on corn is to swell the latter. Therefore, whether chewed or not, 
the result of water passing through corn must be to swell it, and if the 
water is given after the corn the latter, being swollen, may possibly cause 
colic—indeed, very frequently does so, 

The best plan of all would be, of course, to let the water stand 
in the stable, though there are various objections not here men- 
tioned to the practice. There is special advice that rock-salt 
should always be in the manger; and this has many advantages, 
It is a tonic, horses like it, and they play with it, and are thus 
prevented from seeking more hurtful playthings. Few people 
realize how bored a well-bred horse can become. 

The rules for strapping and grooming, and for the general 
supervision thereof by the master, will be always far more 
honoured by both parties in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. One matter, however, of supreme importance may be 
insisted on with some chance of commanding obedience— 
namely, the avoidance of mud fever, by never touching a horse's 
legs, or, indeed, any part of his body except his feet, with 
water, after he comes home from hunting. Lt would be even 
better, perhaps, to omit the last clause, and forbid the use of 
water altogether. Let the orders be—Dry, brush, and bandage. 
Brush, clean, and bandage. The instructions as to shoeing and 
general treatment of a horse's feet are, as befits the importance of 
the subject, more minute though not less intelligible, than the 
rest of the work. The Chorlier shoe is the one which finds 
most favour with Major Fisher, though, from the scarcity of 
farriers who can make or adjust it, it is hardly likely to come 
into very general use. Let those who wonder why their hunters 
so often over-reach, read p. 244, and profit by the information it 


contains. Cleanliness and the disuse of the farrier's draw; 
knife are pointed out as the chief factors in the preservation 
of the foot; but these expedients are even less Tikely to be 
adopted than the Charlier shoe. 

Part LV. is devoted to the ailments to which horseflesh is heir 
and the treatment of those commoner forms of illness of whi 
sooner or later, there must be experience in every stable. The 
gravest maladies, glanders and farcy, are merely mentioned ag 
necessitating the immediate destruction of the afflicted animal; 
but, expert as Major Fisher is, we should require further evidence 
before acquiescing in his root-and-branch condemnation of 
stable where these dreadful diseases have existed. “ Razing to 
the ground and replacing the soil with entirely fresh” is g 
drastic system of prevention which is beyond the pockets and the 
courage of most people. 

The distinction between “roaring” and “ broken wind,” two 
totally different infirmities, constantly confused in men's minds, 
is very clearly explained ; but the only technical language in the 
book is employed (necessarily) in the description of Dr. Cotterell’s 
operation on the throat for roaring, and will certainly not be 
understood by many except veterinary surgeons, few of whom 
would be found willing to undertake so formidable a business. On 
the other hand, the treatment of splint by the process known as 
“ periosteotomy ” reads as if it might easily be performed by any 
one possessed of a little nerve and a sharp penknife. “ The skin 
of the leg is moved round by the hand from the back of the leg as 
far as it can be done, until it is over the splint. A downward 
incision is then made through the skin and periosteum on to 
the splint itself. ‘Ihe splint is thus at once freed, and so is the 
periosteum from any distension” (which is the cause of pain in 
splint). “ The pain is relieved, and the slit which has been made in 
the skin soon heals, as it is not over the lump formed by the splint.” 
The “blue bag” application for sore back in its earliest stage, 
and indeed the whole of the remedies prescribed for that most 
tiresome and disabling of complaints, are well worthy of attention, 
as are the two palliatives—mustard to the throat, and steaming 
of the head—for colds, from which it is truly remarked “ horses 
suller infinitely more than we do, far more than people are apt to 
suppose.” It will be found, perhaps, more easy to get the groom to 
apply the mustard than the steam bucket, since the former makes 
more mark and gives much less trouble than the latter. It is tobe 
regretted that Major Fisher in so exhaustive a treatise on horse- 
sickness, should give no hints as to feeling the pulse or taking the 
temperature of stable patients, both indications being fully as 
important with horses as with human beings. This, however, is 
about the only omission we have noticed throughout the work. So 
anxious, indeed, is the author for the comfort and guidance of his 
protégé the ignorant horse-owner, that the concluding pages con- 
tain some valuable advice as to clothing himself and his servants, 
as well as a few excellent hints as to his conduct and demeanour 
when buying a horse ; and here for once Major Fisher fairly takes 
our breath away when he says, “ A good dealer will not sell youa 
bad horse.” If this be a rule, assuredly it is one which is almost 
obliterated by exceptions. Bad horses are exactly what every 
dealer wants to sell; he is sure to buy some, and he must find 
fools to take them off his hands, Good horses are tolerably sure 
to sell themselves. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES.* 


i the Preface to the third edition of the Journal of a Tour to 

the Hebrides Boswell speaks exultingly of the other “ incom- 
parable works” of its author, works which, he prophesies, “ will 
be read and admired as long as the English language shall be 
spoken or understood.” Of these, again, he elsewhere character- 
izes the Lives of the Poets as the best. It is “the richest, 
most beautiful, and indeed most perfect production of Johnson's 
pen.” And yet, in these days, we are bound to say that neither 
the legacy as a whole, nor the most valuable part of it, according 
to Johnson’s faithful biographer, has fulfilled its promise of per- 
petuity. No one now reads Lasselas and The Rambler except 
their editors, Dr. Birkbeck Hill and Dr. Macaulay; Irene is as 
dead as that “consummate tragedy,” tie Phedra of “Rag” 
Smith; London gathers dust on the same shelf as Churchill's 
Ghost; and Johnson’s Life (by another hand) has outlived John- 
son’s Lives, Upon the whole, however, we agree with Boswell 
as to this last. We could understand any one, like the criminal 
in Macaulay, preferring the gallows to the “Prince of Abyssinia’; 
we give up, and cheertully, all the dreary Sophrons and Aspers 
of the essays; we reject ail but a line or two of the poem and the 
play ; but the Lives of the Poets shouid, we think, still retain 
a moditied attraction for healthy literary appetites, It is true 
that Johnson was an indolent and even a Mo sees investigator— 
witness the curious list of errors so carefully scheduled by Cun- 


| ningham: it is true that his scheme was ridiculously narrow— 


Witness its exclusion of Shakspeare, Chaucer, and Spenser; it 8 
true, also, that ke was at times almost criminally unsympathetic— 
witness his treatment of Col'ins, Gray, and Milton; but, with 
reservations, these biographical sketches can never be wisely 
neglected, They contain the criticisms of a mind, not criti 
after our fashion, but nevertheless essentially and normally critical; 


* Johnson's Lives of the Poeis, Fadited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier, and an Introduction by J. W. Hales, M.A. London; George Bell 


& Sons. 1890. : 
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they have all the value that attaches to the thoughts of a thinker 

whose thoughts were always in thinking order, whose inde- 

pendence of Spe mes was notorious, and whose knowledge, ex- 

jence, and memory were, as a rule, only equalled by the 
ity and directness of his intellectual perceptions. 

To add a new edition of the Lives of the Poets to Bohn’s famous 
Library was therefore no ill-timed thought ; and the task belonged 
almost of necessity to Mrs. Napier. As will be remembered, she 
was responsible for the excellent volume of Johnsoniana which 
closed her late husband's edition of Boswell’s Life ; and in taking 
up the Lives of the Poets she was simply, as her dedication states, 
completing a work which he had already designed and begun. 
She has managed to induce Professor Hales to prefix an Intro- 
duction, which is alittle chef d’wuvre of compact information and 
sound criticism ; and she has enlisted more than one illustrious 
contributor to her stock of notes. That by Mr. E. Maunde Thomp- 
son, for example, on the British Museum in Gray’s time, has only 
one fault—it is too brief for its theme, and might easily have been 

nded into an appendix. As regards the text, she has scrupu- 
Jously followed Johnson's last revision, reproducing it literally—a 
ing which by editors of the earlier sort was a matter of 
secondary importance. Mr. Peter Cunningham's know- 
leige was of the widest, and his merits were many: but (says 
Mrs. Napier), while professing to follow his author, “he did not 


sruple to correct, in the text itself, what he considered John. | 


son's mistakes, altering names and dates, inserting matter deli- 
berately omitted by Johnson, and even rearranging paragraphs in 
accordance with information obtained since Johnson's time.” 
These things were allowable in the good old days when Croker 
foisted the whole of the Zour to the Hebrides into the body of 
Boswell’s narrative. Happily, we have changed all that. Of 
course, on the other hand, reproduction may be too slavish, and we 
are not sure, because Johnson's printers put “ unkle,” “ publici,” 
and the like, it is absolutely necessary to follow their example 
now. As regards Mrs. Napier’s notes, they are, in general, laud- 
ably brief, helpful, and to the purpose—characteristics which are 
notably at variance with the immoderate and incontinent custom 
of extract-building which now passes current for erudite illustra- 
tion. That they. are wholly without lapses it would be too much 
tosay ; indeed, specialism has of late years dealt so largely with 
many of the writers in Johnson's list, that it would scarcely be 

ible in a work of this kind to avoid error. These, however, 
are trifling blemishes in a large enterprise. We shall mention but 
two upon which we have happened, chiefly because they involve 
minor matters of fact. It was discovered at the bi-centenary of 
Gay that he was born, not in 1688, but in 1685: and it is a mis- 
take to say (p. 260, vol. ii.) that “‘ Black-Eyed Susan” is contained 
inthe What D'ye Call It? “ Black-Eyed Susan ” was published as a 
twopenny sheet in January, 1719, long after the date of Gay's 
“tragi-comi-pastoral-farce,” which was produced in 1715. Mrs. 
Napier was, no doubt, thinking of the pretty song, “ "Iwas when 
the seas were roaring.” 


NOVELS.* 


We always expect, and generally get, good work from the 
author of Dr. Jacob, and Jove and Mirage is no ex- 
ception, and certainly no disappointment, in this case. It is 
well written, almost pedantically so—and it possesses an origi- 
uality which, whilst it overpowers a slight tendency to high- 
flightedness, is sure to appeal to all lovers of romantic literature. 
With German surroundings and characteristics evidently at heart, 
the author cannot avoid becoming occasionally metaphysical ; but 
she is never fatiguing. With a touch skilfully light, she marks 
the difference between their young people and ours, though with- 
out ever drawing an unkindly comparison. The two young girls 
are quite delightful specimens of artlessness—one of them even 
asks the hero to fight a duel for her the first day she meets him, 
and none of their charming freshness is lost on the fervent, admiring 
Md their depictor. ‘The other lady—and we presume the 

ine—is an unusual, and almost unknown, personality, and, as 
tcreation, she is distinctly attractive. The English gentlemen 
ate good specimens of their kind. The hero—an art critic— 
having arrived at thirty heart-whole, naturally falls in love with 
two women, within the space of a few days. His brother, an 
wreeable youth, who knows his own mind, manages his love 
tldirs admirably. The many and varied descriptions of the island 
—the author never names it—on which the “ Romance” takes 
Place are each and every one pictures. The “ Mirage” is an ex- 
ceptionally fine bit of imaginative writing—quite a poem—and it 
made to appear most vividly real. It is a fascinating work ; 
fethaps not one to put into the hands of young girls, but, in 
ty case, it is pleasant, and in some cases it may be profitable 

ing. 
When an author has a‘ distinct style, which she can easily 
Produce with skill and charm, it is almost melancholy to 


woe Love end Mirage. By M. Betham Edwards, London: Hutchinson 


Sapphira. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 

In Crime’s Disguise. By F.C. Mitford. London: Trischler & Co. 

Dr. Rollinson’s Dilemma. By L. E. Tiddeman. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 

Stories from Scotland Yard. By Inspector Mover and Charles F. Rideal. 
London : George Routledge & Sons. 


find her endeavouring to explore one which is evidentlyAoreign 
to her, and ia the intricacies of which she is apt to get entangled. 
Sapphira is simply a description of two extremely improbable 
families. The heroine never comes within bowling distance of 
her namesake; in fact, she is the weakest exponent of the part 
we have ever read of. She is a lady—not at all weak-minded— 
who is led by her servants to suppress the fact that her husband 
(who at the time was seriously ill} has committed suicide, in order 
that she may obtain the insurance moneys. The insurance society, 
however, fails before she receives her claim, yet still she—st 

to say—bribes her two dependents, and lives a life of fear and 
misery under the influence of their watchful eyes and threatening 
tongues. She is a burden to herself and her surroundings from 
that time. comp ary - her three children are brought up in 
a curious fashion, and the result is an oddly priggish trio, One 
of them—the novelist of the family, who “looks through people 
without seeing them ”—is a terrible infliction. After about twenty 
years of martyrdom—entirely caused by her own lack of prompt- 
ness—during which time she has done nothing but “sigh and 
knit,” the > Pasar of the one remaining servant cause the entire 
family to fly to France. Once there the children manage to 

an explanation out of their mother. She at last tells them the 
horrible “ secret” which rendered her so “false and degraded,” 
and such a nuisance to all who knew her. Then her favourite 
child—the writer—treats her most harshly, and poor Sapphira 
finally dies, from injuries received when putting out the fire the 
daughter caused when in a fit of hysteria, brought on by her 
mother’s “ crime,” she upset a lamp. This child is an exceedingly 
trying character, whose strong-minded workings and wanderings 
are no more interesting than her dissertation on publishing and 
publishers is profitable. The little French town is well described, 
and the Vitrés are, although mere sketches, fairly lifelike, but 
none of the other characters are, and the Scropes are quite 
impossible people. It is, of course, a sad crime to endeavour to 
get insurance money in an unorthodox manner, but in this in- 
stance that foolish effort does not form a sufliciently reasonable 
plot to hang the substance of two volumes upon. 

In Crime’s Disguise is not altogether a disagreeable book, and 
excepting a little nervous amateurishness at the beginning and a 
feeble vehemence in the parts the author most wished to appear 
forcible, it is readable enough. It is well knitted together, and, 
apart from those points, well told; but the “ Introduction” is not 
impressive—such wide-eyed solemnity about such a plot is an 
evident trick, and one that is not well maintained in this book. 
The hero—a member of a secret society of murderers—is also a 
dramatic author, who springs into fame as the latter, with some 
rapidity ; but he deserved to do so, if only for his coolness in 
using other authors’ situations, and perhaps their plots. 

Dr. Rollinson’s Dilemma suggests many other stories of the 
same class, and they are usually French, A young and lovely 
woman comes wounded to the doctor’s door in the middle of the 
night; he patches her up, calls her a “ poor houseless Magdalen ”; 
he is abused by his housekeeper, who has a similar opinion of the 
lady, and finally he falls in love with her. She is, of course, a 
respectable married woman, whose husband has stabbed her 
because she would not cheat at cards, and because she was too 
respectable. However, in the course of time an intermediate 
lover kills the bad husband, and then dies himself, and Dr. 
Rollinson and his beautiful patient marry and are happy. The 
story is told in the first person, and the hero's garrulous self- 
examinations are exceedingly wearisome. 

If Inspector Moser had written his book himself, in his own 
way, with his own expressions, and in his own vernacular, 
straight and fresh from his own experiences, an original book of 
detective stories might have been the welcome result ; but by the 
delegating of most of the work into other hands his Stories from 
Scotland Yard have not, as far as we can see, gained in interest. 
The two writers have somehow managed to get rid of the fresh 
crispness that tales at first hand should possess. The stories 
needed no polish, and it is the attempt to burnish them that 


| deprives them entirely of the charm of naturalness, and makes 


them appear as though their principal points had been left out. 
The “recorder” is, moreover, never quite able to settle to his 
own satisfaction upon which author, living or dead, he would 
best like to model his style, or which would best suit his work. 
Therefore he is most impartial, and he gives us a different speci- 
men in each tale. 


THE LIVES OF THE NORTIS* 


We. greeted Dr. Jessopp’s comparatively recent publication 
of the hitherto unpublished autobiography of Roger North 
as it deserved. We have even a warmer greeting for his re- 
publication of it in cheap and complete form in company with the 
older and already known lives (of the other brothers by the same 
hand) to which it properly belongs. The whole makes one of the 
most delightful, as well as one of the most useful, books of its 
kind that can be imagined, and, following the practice which, 


_ though some think otherwise, we think the best compliment to 


an editor, we have only to suggest that Messrs. Bell and Dr. 
Jessopp should follow it up with a Bohn’s Library reissue of the 


* The Lives of the Norths, Edited by De. Jessop vols. Bohn’s 
Library. London : Bell & Sons. ali 
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Examen. That stout and invaluable quarto is, indeed, not a 
very dear or rare book in its original form ; but, though neither 
dear nor rare, it is not exactly common, and, besides, it is 
heavy for the degenerate modern hands of one sitting in arm- 
chairs and not studying at a desk. We hold it to be part of 
the duty of each generation or two to keep the works of the 
famous men its fathers venal at the stall at a moment's notice, 
and honoured with such care as it has to give, not merely 
rummageable out of book marine-stores at indefinitely long 
notice. 

The works of Roger North are very noticeable works indeed. 
Macaulay speaks harshly of Roger’s style, while admitting his 
wers of observation; but that Variorum edition of Macaulay 
mself which will some day appear will show how very largely 
my Lord of the country of Cocksure was indebted to Roger, not 
merely for the substance, but even for the form, of many of the 
most striki poorest his History. The same vigorous partisan 
is almost indifferently severe on the principles and (risum teneatis) 
the partisanship of all three Norths—Lord Guildford, Roger, and 
Dudley. Of John, the unlucky Master of Trinity, who seems to have 
been doctored into his grave, he has, we think, said little or 
nothing. And it may be admitted that, though we should pro- 
bably have heard little of Francis’s time-serving and Dudley’s 
hardness and Roger's intolerance, if they had not been all bitter 
Tories, there was something not wholly pleasant in the North cha- 
racter, a something which was more largely present in the Eng- 
lish type of the seventeenth century than our national vanity some- 
times acknowledges. Guildford stuck consistently to his party, 
it is true; but it is not agreeable to read of his cringing ways, 
not merely to Sunderland and Jeffreys, but to others. Dudley 
was not only, as Macaulay admits, an economist of the first 
order and a wonderfully clear thinker, but a man of un- 
daunted courage. The way in which, after the fall of his 

y and in the midst of the Revolution, he braved all the 
terrors of the House of Commons, and practically in his own 
person prevented the Whig Terror which was aimed at by an 
Assembly so recklessly partisan that it even patronized Oates, 
is one of the pluckiest things in English history. Yet his 
brother's picture of the way in which for gain this English 

ntleman, of a noble family and a high spirit, played to the 

urkish pashas very much the part of Shylock, as Shylock 
describes his own degradations, causes rather a revulsion. Roger 
was a stout non-juror, and had been a stout anti-Papist in the 
very heyday of James's zeal; yet his own complacent descrip- 
tion of the way in which he “ put an opportune slight too rough 
and plain to be mentioned” upon Lady Finetta Pope, because he 
thought she was only playing with his suit, is again rather trying 
to the finer feelings. 

But this matters very little. We meet the same curious mix- 
ture in many writers of Roger’s time ; what we meet in very few 
of them is the quaint raciness of his style and the extraordinary 
vividness of his observation and his writing concerning men and 
manners. The pedantry which Macaulay charges against him 
must be granted. But how can you avoid loving a man who tells 
you how “ sitting in the company [he] should perceive a plain 
expergiscence, though fhe] had no sense of drowsiness”; how Lord 
Guildford was “ no clubster, listed among good fellows”; how 
Dudley “ made a large and limpid deduction of the whole cause ” ? 
In this delightful, if somewhat baroque, lingo Roger tells all sorts 
of able things. The accounts of the circuits in the life of 
the Lord Keeper, of the ways of Turkish trading in that of 
Dudley, of John’s investiture in his sinecure of Llandinam, where 
he did not kiss the alehouse maid, as it seems he ought to have 
done, and she “ very gravely made him a curtsey, and said, 
‘Sir, I do perceive you do like no Wels’oman’”; of his own yacht- 
ings on the Thames (Roger was one of the first of “ Corinthians”), 
of a hundred and a thousand other things, are inferior in charm 
to few things in English literature. There are books which 
are delightful to read, but not specially fruitful in instruction ; 
there are books that are fruitful in instruction, but not specially 
delightful to read. The Lives of the Norths is both; it is very 
nearly as amusing as Pepys; it is quite as characteristically, if 
not always sv lightly written, and if it throws a little less light 
on an individual character and tells us rather less about specific 
things (for Roger kept his strictly historical remarks in the main 
for the Examen), it is even more illustrative of a certain side of 
the national character. He who reads it attentively can hardly 
rise from the reading without knowing more—a great deal more— 
than he did before about the thoughts and ways of Englishmen 
in that remarkable half-century which passed from the restoration 
to the death of Anne. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES.* 


| y= many other second ventures, this second series of Historic 
Oddities, as the author chooses to call them, is not so suc- 
cessful, or, at any rate, does not seem to us such pleasant reading, 
as the first. Although here, as elsewhere, Mr. Baring Gould te 

his stories skilfully, he has not in this volume been altogether 
fortunate in his choice of subjects. Two or three of his nar- 
ratives are too full of blood and tortures, and his mysteries fail 
to excite our curiosity. He begins with an account of a sin- 


gularly revolting outbreak of religious mania near Sch 

in 1823, which culminated in one girl being beaten to death ang 
another being crucified by their sisters and friends. We neg 
have astory of some commonplace murders, the only circum. 
stance at all strange in connexion with them being of a sox 
which occurs pretty often: a man who was probably i 
declared that he was guilty of the crimes, first, as the sole 
murderer, and then as an accessory, while the real murderer g 
one time denied, and at another affirmed the other's guilt. The 
horrible tortures inflicted on certain Jews at Damascus who 
were suspected of having taken part in the murder of the frigr 
Thomas in 1840 are told in rather sickening detail. The next 
paper is on the accusations of murder and sacrilege brought 
against the Jews in the middle ages. Many cases of accusations 
of murder are quoted, one or two of them being new to us, 
though we could supply several which have been passed over, 
No mention, for example, is made of the alleged murders at Blois 
in 1171, at Gloucester at about the same date, at Bury St. Edm 
where St. Robert was the supposed victim, in 1181, at North. 
ampton in 1279, or at Cracow in 1407. Mr. Baring Gould should 
have referred in his note on authorities to Francisque Michel's 
pamphlet Hugues de Lincoln. An attempt to rifle the corpse of 
the Duchess Augusta of Saxe-Coburg, the theft of manuscripts 
from the Royal Library at Paris by a renegade priest, in 1705, 
and the imposture of Coulon, a restaurant-keeper at Warsaw, who 
pretended that he had been bribed to poison Louis X VIIL, afford 
materials for articles which would pass muster in a monthly m 
zine. The two last papers in the volume deal with weightier 
matters, and are, even as stories, better worth reading than the 
rest ; one gives a minute account of the troubles which distracted 
Milan with reference to the marriage of the clergy during the 
latter years of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
turies ; the other the history of the revolt of the Anabaptists at 
Miinster under John of Leyden. Both narratives are put together 
from original, as well as later, authorities, and are told with a good 
deal of lite and spirit. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.* 


oo handsome little volume has three attractions—its text (of 
which it isnot necessary to say anything, except that the oftener 
we read it the better we like it), its illustrations, and its preface, 
In this last Mr. Dobson reviews, with that almost unique com- 
bination of modesty and competence which distinguishes his 
critical work, the illustrations to the Vicar from the earliest 
times to the present example—of which, as it is dedicated to 
himself, he says nothing. The paper is exceedingly interesting, 
and one remark in it—that “ ol » age has a trick of investing the 
book it decorates with something of its own temperament and 
atmosphere ”—is almost the last word onthe subject. Not to be 
outdone, however, we may go a little further, and say that every 
age (adding “ country”) ought to have this trick—an extension 
which will press less severely than some of Mr. Dobson’s own 
remarks on, for instance, the French illustrations of Goldsmith. 
With to Mr. Thomson's cuts, the frontispiece—* When 
Lovely Woman stoops to Folly”—is really very pretty indeed; 
and all the rest, which are numerous, are fluent, inventive, and 
debonnair. If we must find a fault with them (and criticism 
without fault-finding is like beef without mustard, to adopt 
Henry V.’s grim comparison), it is that they have a certain con- 
ventional rococo about them. It is not disagreeable in itself, and 
is very well kept up; but it is conventional, and it is rococo to 
some extent. Still it does not prevent the book from being, 
and some may think that it even assists it to be, one of the best 
illustrated Vicars that we know. 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND.+ 


ly is always a distinguished thing to have done what no man 
has done before you. It is also an honourable thing to have 
done what required foresight, care, daring, and endurance in the 
doing. Now, as nobody had crossed Greenland before Dr. Nansen 
and his companions, as they moreover all displayed some, and 
some displayed all, of the great qualities named above, we shall 
not invidiously ask whether it was worth while to cross Green- 
land at all. spite of his resolute affirmations to the con- 
trary, Dr. Nansen does not seem to us to be quite sure whether 
the results attained quite balanced the effort. He who did 
the things may fairly be modest about them, For our part, 
we are ag prepared to judge travel by the rule which the 
wise apply to poetry—to hold that the manner is more 

the matter. The actual crossing of Greenland is, in truth, the 
least interesting part of Dr. Nansen’s book. It occupies but 
one hundred and fifty $s or so out of a thousand. It is 
the history of steady trudging over slopes or dead-levels of snow, 
varied by storms. It prover only what had been shrewdly 
guessed already—namely, that the interior of Greenland is covered 


* The Vicar of Wakefield. Illustrated by H Thomson. With # 
Preface by Aust, Dobson. London : 


* Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Baring Gould, M.A 
Author of “Mehalah” ec. Second Series. London: Methuen’ & Co 
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with ice and snow. But the want of variety in the interior of 
Greenland is not the fault of Dr. Nansen. In so far, we say 
in, as he has done what no man did before, and has done it by 
uck and management, he ranks with the great explorers— 
with Magellan, and Hudson, and Mungo Park—in kind, if not in 
—. This, we hope, is praise enough for any man. 

e whole story is greatly to the honour of Dr. Nansen and his 
companions. His manner of speaking of them is very refreshing 
in these days, when another tone has too much prevailed. All 
have their due share of honour—Otto Sverdrup, the merchant 

_skipper, who was Dr. Nansen’s right-hand man, a Norwegian of a 
gon stock and a fine seaman; Lieutenant Oluf Dietrichson, 
soldier-officer who went with him to make the maps and take 
observations ; Kristian Trana, half peasant, half fisherman; and 
the two Lapps, Balto and Ravna, who went as servants, are all 
honourably mentioned and frankly thanked. Dr. Nansen insists 
that his expedition could not have succeeded if all had not worked 
cheerfully together. He is entitled to the credit, however, of 
having chosen his companions well; and then the whole organiza- 
_tion of the expedition was his work, and the enterprise had been 
thought out by him. We will not deny that the book seems to 
_us unduly long—to be, in fact, a little padded out. There is, for 
instance, a long chapter in the first volume on “Ski” and the 
art of “Skilébning,” which, though readable, is too long. Ski 
are the long narrow snow-shoes of the Norwegians on which they 
skate. These implements are long and very narrow. The 
skilébner slides on them, and does not walk, as the Canadian does 
in his snow-shoes. Dr. Nansen has to confess that they can only 
be used when the snow is in good condition; but when it is, the 
skilébner can cover extraordinary distances in a wonderfully short 
time. When the conditions are fitting, we have no doubt it is 
t fun, and it is certainly exhilarating to read Dr. Nansen’s 
escriptions of the way in which a skilébner will shoot down 
hills as steep as a house. The sport must beat tobogganing 
hollow. Dr. Nansen’s little party made their way to the east 
coast of Greenland in a Norwegian sealer. Ile calculated 
shrewdly and boldly that it would be better to start from the 
savage East coast and make for the Danish colonies on the West, 
because in this case the party would have only starvation behind, 
and would, therefore, be driven on to their only refuge at 
-Godthaab. Their hardships began early, for they were knocking 
about for weeks on their sealer before a chance presented itself of 
breaking through the floating ice which drifts along the East 
coast. hen at last they saw an opening they suffered an 
irritating disappointment. The floe on which they landed drifted into 
a current, and they were swept far to the south before they could 
get close in shore into water free from ice. At last they found an 
opening and launched their boat. Then they had to work up the 
_ coast a long way to reach their take-off. At last they made their 
start with their sledges, tent, provisions, and spirit lamp for 
cooking. Their actual march was, as Dr. Nansen confesses, but 
dull, being but a steady tramp on snow varied by a few narrow 
escapes among crevasses, and a storm or two in which they 
were nearly smothered. We confess to a certain sympathy 
with the usually taciturn Trana when he at last, exasperated 
by the toil of pulling his sledge and the discomforts of exist- 
ence under such conditions, declared to Lieutenant Dietrichson 
that a man must be a fool to put himself voluntarily into 
such work. Dr. Nansen speaks of the joys of the struggle, 
the magnificence of the sky, and the Northern Lights; but 
he has to confess that the party had to pig together three in a 
bag at night, that the stove could never make their food more 
than tepid, that they suffered cruelly from thirst, and could not 
wash. Other and swinish discomforts were no doubt endured, 
but are passed over by Dr. Nansen. At last they crossed the 
great swelling plain of ice and snow which entirely covers 
Greenland, and fell down to Ameralikfjord. Here Dr. Nansen 
found the advantage of having with him so thorough a seaman 
as Sverdrup. Ameralikfjord is uninhabited, and they were 
compelled to build a boat in which to make their way to Godthaab. 
Sverdrup made one with branches of a willow tree, and the 
waterproof floor of their tent. In this craft the two hardy 
Norsemen made their way to Godthaab, from whence a boat was 
sent for the rest of the party. As it was late in the season, they 
were compelled to winter in the little Danish settlement. Dr. 
Nansen gives a long account of their life there and of the condi- 
tion of the Eskimo, which is readable, though we cannot say that 
it seems to us to contain much which is very new. His picture 
‘of the effect of civilization on the Eskimo is melancholy, but in 
that respect it does not differ from other reports we have heard 
of the consequences to primitive peoples of contact with civiliza- 
tion. The Danish Government seems to behave fairly to its 
subjects. The journey is not likely to make a sensation, but 
there is nothing in it of which the Norwegians need be other 
than proud. 


WANNETA THE SIOUX.* 


HE fashion of Red Indian romances has altered. In Wanneta 
the Sioux Mr. Moorehead has none of the old Mohican 
eloquence. We hear nothing about forked tongues and fire-water, 
and very little about the Great Spirit, whose name, at present, is 


_. * Wanneta the Sioux, By Warren K. Moorehead. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1890. 


Waukantauka. The Sioux chiefs talk current American. “ You 
are a conceited old fool,” says the chief to the Medicine Man ; “ and 
pews uye and long stay in our tribe alone saves you from being 

icked out on the prairie to shift for yourself.” Mr. Parnell 
could not speak more brusquely of Mr. Gladstone. Now, in the 
old days, the oration would have been more like this:—“O 
Jossakeed,” said the Great Serpent, solemnly, “thy winters have 
been as the snows upon the hillside, and thy medicine was even 
as the powders of the Longknives. But now art thou bereft of 
thy wits, and puffed up with pride even as Mudjekeewis, the great 
bull frog. Behold, on the prairie the wind howls and the coyotes 
cry, and with them shall be thy home, and thy wigwam shall be 
desolate, unless thou learnest wisdom.” That is more like the 
kind of talk, but perhaps Mr. Moorehead’s version is more 
accurate. He writes of the Sioux on their reservations, and 
gives a depressing account of their fortnightly visit to the 
Agency, for a dole of beef and flour. The Red Man had fallen 
very low when he stretched out his hands for the white dust of 
the Pale Faces. But he had not yet helped quite to exter- 
minate all the buffaloes, which became extinct, it seems, only five 
years ago. Since the supply of buffaloes failed, the Sioux are 
only truculent painted paupers, in receipt of outdoor relief. There 
is very little of the old romance of Cooper about them, and that 
little is destroyed by the peculiarly hideous processed portraits 
of Sioux and Crows which do duty as illustrations. Mr. Moore- 
head's principal qualification for writing an Indian novel appears 
to be Laoaieier of Indian life and customs. He writes in a 
style of almost bald simplicity and commonness, and we cannot 
say that he strikes us as being very good at a love-scene. His 
heroine, Wanneta, is a Sioux girl who has been for three years 
at an Eastern boarding school. She comes back full of delight 
at rejoining her tribe, and of a frankly expressed desire to “do 
them For this purpose she reads them extracts from 
Hiawatha, but these do not mollify Indian manners, nor prevent 
them from being ferocious. As Wanneta is botanizing with 
her favoured brave, Strong Heart, they are surrounded by hostile 
Crow Indians. From the shelter of a hollow in the rock, 
and with the aid of a Winchester repeating rifle, Strong Heart 
repulses thirty Crows, and kills, we think, about eighteen of 
them. The feat was nct easy, as we fancy the cavern must 
have filled with smoke, through which the hero could hardly 
have seen to shoot. Mr. Moorehead does not dwell on this 
possibly theoretical difficulty. Many readers will learn with 
regret that there are combats in this novel, and that the combats 
are gory. It is an axiom of criticism that there should be no fights 
in stories; or that, if fights there are, there must be no blood- 
shed. Mr. Moorehead freely violates this canon, and he has a very 
respectable engagement, according to the best models, when the 
Crows, led by the Sioux medicine-man and a rejected lover of 
Wanneta’s, attack the Agency where the wounded Strong Heart 
is lying. We confess that we have no moral or esthetic objec- 
tions to a fight in fiction; but a deliberate and minute account 
of a hideous scene of torture is another affair. The Indians have 
always been notorious for cold-blooded cruelty ; but there was no 
occasion for Mr. Moorehead to report a fashion of death “not 
worthy to be described,” as the Greek historian says. Cooper 
would never have done this. The chapter to which we refer is 
hideous, and unfit to be read. We can say this deliberately, as, in 
much reading of Jesuit and other records of Indian torments, we 
do not remember to have met anything so repulsive as Mr. Moore- 
head’s picture. What does not make it better, is the presence of 
the educated heroine, Wanneta, at the torturing to death of the 
treacherous Medicine Man, her own grandfather. The novel would 
gain a great deal, and would be infinitely fitter for the reading of 
young people, the chief students of such books, if this chapter 
were cut out. It would be enough to say that the Medicine Man 
was put to death. A novel is not an ethnological treatise, and 
if any one wants to know how the Indians settle accounts with 
their enemies, there are plenty of accessible authorities on the 
subject. 

For the rest, Mr. Moorehead’s sketches of Indian life, of Indian 
courtship, buffalo-hunting, dancing, and warfare are lively, 
accurate, we believe, and readable. He makes out rather a bad 
case for his countrymen, especially for the younger Custer, who 
fell with General Custer in that Indian Isandhlwana. The- 
Sioux, according to Mr. Moorehead’s version of all that 
happened, were certainly much wronged. Their present attitude is. 
the result, apparently, of bruken treaties and bad faith on the 
side of some servants of the United States. But it is to be 
feared that the Sioux position is untenable. The States cannot 
for ever go on alternately feeding and betraying those ferocious 
painted paupers. Good as their cause may be, “ the constitution 
of things is somehow against” their ideal mode of life. Their 
utterly unspeakable cruelties when they take to arms put them 
outside the pale of humanity and provoke the most horrible 
retaliations in kind. It appears that we in Canada behave 
better than the States do to our Indians; but then we make up 
for it by our treatment of the black fellows in Queensland. It 
may be that, by a steady policy, the States might have educated 
the Sioux and Crows into agriculturists; but the ordina 
agents of the States have hardly been the men to w 
this metamorphosis. The Indians have preserved a form of 
society and religion and have clung to a mode of life which 
are anachronisms and impossible. They have to be fed like 
children by the United States, and, probably enough, they: are 
often robbed by unscrupulous agents. hen gold is found 
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on their reservations treaties become mere straw in a flame. 
The Indians retaliate with cruelties which inevitably provoke a 
terrible revenge. There is no way out of the difficulty, unless 
the States bestow a t deal of money and of honest hard work 
in domesticating fst educating the Red Man. It seems unfair 
to disarm him and to leave his greedy white neighbours armed. 
He will probably resist disarmament, as Cetewayo rejected Sir 
Bartle Frere’s ultimatum, and then the bow and scalping-knife 
will have to fight it out with the Gatling-gun. This, at least, 
is the impression which Mr. Moorehead’s book leaves on us. It 
ends before the calamity of Custer, closing at a moment when 
the clever heroine’s intrigues have secured an interval of peace. 
We cannot praise Mr. Moorehead’s style. He talks of “ writ- 
ing a person,” instead of “writing to a person,” he uses “back 
of” to mean “ behind,” he remarks that “ Wanneta believed 
her grandfather to be a fraud as a physician.” The best 
American writers do not use such phrases, which are no more 
classical American than they are correct English. For the 
rest, Mr. Moorehead’s descriptions are clear and unaffected ; 
he is never bombastical, his fights are fair fights, his know- 
ledge of Indian economy seems adequate, and his novel would 
be very suitable to young readers if he would only excise his woe- 
ful twelfth chapter. There are traits of Indian character, such 
as its reckless generosity, and its poetical sense of honour, which 
he does not bring out; in fact, there is no try in his volume. 
For that, and for probably the best view of Indian life as it used 
to be, we must go to John Tanner's history of his own capti- 
vity, a somewhat neglected but excellent work. Possibly the 
doles and the dependence have altered Indian character very 
much. In this work the tribes are distinctly more honourable, 
however, in public affairs thon the officials of the United States. 
Apparently the American Government has not taken due pains 
to be well and thoroughly informed in this branch of what we 
may call their foreign affairs. An important message from a 
great chief is neglected and laughed at, as the work of a “squaw- 
man,” or white enioen of the Sioux. If all this be correctly 
stated, the States have “slatterned away their character,” as 
Chesterfield says, in their dealings with the Red Men. They 
can only be governed by educated and scrupulously honest 
intelligence, but the position of an Indian agent scarcely tempts 
the best minds in the country. The Sioux are not in contact 
with people like our best Indian civilians, but with needy and un- 
scrupulous adventurers. 


TWO BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY.* 


W E are glad to welcome an improved and amply illustrated 
edition of Berge’s Complete Natural History. This is an 
excellent popular introduction to the subject, and is so arranged 
that, without being pedantic, it offers itself to teachers and 
mts with remarkable skill. Those who have children 
that take intelligent interest in zoology may well use this 
volume as a primer of that science, holding the book rigorously 
in their own hands, and allowing a sight of each succes- 
sive picture to be a part of the lesson and its reward. This 
edition contains sixteen large plates, rather brightly, but effec- 
tively enough, coloured ; and more than 300 smaller illustrations 
in the text. Of course it will have to be carefully explained to 
credulous infancy that the lion is more than twice as long as the 
water shrew-mouse in real life, and the chamois no rival in 
stature to the hippopotamus. Some of the plates are singularly 
good ; that of the British butterflies, for instance, and that in 
which the chameleon lies down with the asp. The marine 
Invertebrata are hurried over rather smartly in two or three 
pages, and such ong denizens of our own shores as the 
sea-anemones might have been mentioned, where space is found 
for descriptions of the branching corals and of the Physalis. But, 
on the whole, we have nothing but praise for a useful and 
attractive volume. 

Miss Ballard’s moths and butterflies are American species, and 
her landscape and her seasons also are not ours. Her pleasantly- 
written volun:e is therefore comparatively unlikely to attract the 
notice that it deserves, as not being near enough to the interests 
of our youthful local collectors. But those who take pleasure in 
reading about what they cannot take a part in will be gratified 
to meet with this new and enlarged English edition of an old 
American book. Insect Life appeared as long ago as 1879; Moths 
and Butterflies is the same volume with more stories in it, and 
new pictures. It is brightly and sentimentally written, with 
evidences of genuine first-hand observation on the part of its 
author. The engravings will make many young people realize, 
not without envy, how much richer New olen is than Old 
England in large and showy species of Lepidoptera. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ILLUSTRATED.+ 


T HIS charming little edition recalls an old favourite, the 
translation of Galland’s version of the Arabian Nights made 


Berge’s 'e Natural History of the Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable | 
: Dean & Son. 


Kingdoms. Edited by R, F. Crawford, London 


Among the Moths and Butterflies. By Julia P. Ballard. London: 
G. P. Putnam’ Sons. 4 


+ The Aldine Edition of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, Ilustrated 
by 8. L. Wood. 4 vols. London: Pickering & Chatto. ‘ 


by Dr. Jonathan Scott in 1811. This is the form in which the 
youth of many generations have been set dreaming of the wonders 
of the gorgeous East, and it may safely be said to have had 
thousands of readers where the more learned edition of Lane has 
had hundreds, and the too-learned text of Burton only tens, ft 
marks a happy mean. It has not the errors of the numerous 
eighteenth-century translations of Galland, for Scott was an 
accomplished Arabic scholar, and yet it has none of the grossnegs 
of the latest versions. Without unduly praising its accuracy, we 
may safely say that it preserves all of the colour and fragrance 
of the original which it is safe to carry into ordinary English 
family life. 

This edition, which is exquisitely printed, and bound in four 
pretty little dumpy red volumes, very pleasant to read, is rofusely 
adorned with plates which are signed by Mr. 8. L. Wood. These 
seem to have been reproduced in Munich by one of the processes 
fashionable at the present day, from water-colour drawings, 
bably in monochrome. Mr. Wood is a skilful illustrator. He 
avoids Europeanizing his groups, and he seems to have a genuine 
acquaintance with Oriental types and manners. His princes and 
young soldiers are of an admirable Eastern character, sleek, agile, 
and, even in their anger, gracious. In the Sinbad series Mr, 
Wood is not quite as happy as usual. He is more successful in 
depicting scenes of the bazaar and street life than in realizing the 
marvels of imagination. Some of the spirited designs, such as 
“ Bahman follows the Bowl” and “ Prince Ahmed leaving the 
Castle,” both in vol. iv., are particularly good. 

We are promised, in the same attractive form, a Gil Blas in 
three volumes, a Don Quicote in three volumes, and a Gulliver's 
Travels in one. All these will be welcome, but the first most of 
all. The latest generation, as we have reason to fear, is anything 
but well grounded in its Gi Blas, for which, with all its short- 
comings, we would willingly exchange a wilderness of the popular 
literature of to-day. 


SONGS OF A SAVOYARD.* 


ae songs from the Savoy operas which Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
has collected in a pretty volume, dedicated to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, are tolerably familiar to all theatre-goers. Their associa- 
tion with the music is so happy, and has proved so enduring, 
that the reader of this delightful Christmas book will fiad it 
scarcely possible to study Mr. Gilbert’s amusing and ingenious 
verse apart from the dulcet and haunting melodies of the com- 
ge ith the reading of the very first lines you are bewitched 

y the insidious strains of H.M.S. Pinafore, Trial by Jury, 
Patience, and the rest. Music and words become one, like the 
voice and the instrument of the accomplished vocalist. Who 
could read “ When I first put this uniform on,” or “ Prithee, 
pretty maiden,” or “ When a felon’s not engaged in his employ- 
ment,” and defy all recollection of the music? You may not at 
first sight recognize the title “Solatium” as a lyric in Trial by 
Jury, but it is absolutely certain that the lines 

Comes the broken flower, 
Comes the cheated maid, 


are sufficient to revive the beautiful air with which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has set the words. The pathos of the music, in this 
instance, is of an entirely different order from the pathos of the 
words; but music and verse agree, as music and sweet poetry 
should agree, yet seldom do in modern operatic work. But 
with those characteristic examples of Mr. Gilbert’s dexterous 
rhyming and nimble fancy, which Mr. Grossmith was wont to 
render with such inimitable spirit— Oh, my name is John 
Wellington Wells!” and the like—there is a decided advantage 
in the detached form of the songs as now reprinted. The gay 
and provoking influence of “Bab” is here assertive, and the 
irresistible “ Bab” humour is reinforced by Mr. Gilbert's delight- 
fully quaint and whimsical sketches. The artist of the 
Ballads shows no loss of his ancient skill in these diverting head- 
and tail-pieces. The picture of the enterprising burglar “ when 
he isn’t burgling” is a charming example; and the Usher 
charging the Jury in the box, the Lord Chancellor dancing with 
his pretty wards, and the “humane Mikado,” are as excellently 
comic as any of the original “ Bab” illustrations. Among these 
Songs of a Savoyard are two only that were not given in repre- 
sentation. Both are from Jolanthe. ‘lhe first, “ The Rew of 
Merit,” is a characteristic specimen of the author's satire. It is 
the ballad of a genius who is generally acknowledged, yet entirely 
unrewarded, until by arelation’s death he becomes a millionaire 
and is created a peer. It sets out in Mr. Gilbert's favourite 
sprightly style and tripsome metre— 

Dr. Belville was regarded as the Crichton of his age, 

His tragedies were reckoned much too thouyhtful for the stage; 

His poems held a nobie rank, although it’s very true 

That, being very proper, they were reed by very few. 

He was a famous painter, too, and shone upon the “line ;” 

And even Mr. Ruskin came and worshipped at his shrine; 

But, alas! the school he followed was heroically high— 

The kind of Art men rave about, but very seldom buy— 

And everybody said, 
“ How can he be repaid, 
This very great, this very good, this very gifted man ?” 
But nobody could hit upon a practicable plan. 
* Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gilbert. Illustrated b the Author. 

London: Koutledge & Sons (Lim.) 1890. 
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The second example, omitted on representation, is a very quaint 
and reassuring song of a British sentry—“ Sleep on!” its pleasing 
title. Why these songs were cut from the score we are not 
informed, but here they are in the Savoyard’s song-book, and 
worthy of their company are they. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 


Y bean Laureate’s Countru (Seeley & Co.) is a charming volume 
of etchings and descriptive letterpress, illustrating Lord 
Tennyson's association, with Lincolnshire, the Isle of Wight, 
Clevedon, and the Blackdown country. The photo-etchings, 
after Mr. Edward Hull’s drawings, are exceedingly pretty, and 
will delight all who are interested in Tennysonian topography. 
Mr. Alfred J. Church treats a popular subject in a pleasant and 
sympathetic style. He knows the districts he describes, and not 
less is his acquaintance with the facts of the poet’s biography. 
His quotations from the poems are generally apt, and often ver 
illustrative. Altogether, this is one of the best of this season's 
gift-books. Charing Cross to St. Paul's (Seeley & Co) is a 
yolume of pictorial topography, in which Mr. Justin McCarthy 
and Mr. Joseph Pennell are associated. The topography, in 
this instance, is more restricted, but it is rich in material 
to a lover of London and a practised writer like Mr. McCarthy, 
whose notes on the life of the streets, the theatres, and so 
forth, are written in an animated style, and form an agreeable 
accompaniment to Mr. Pennell’s clever etchings. The artist’s 
skill in pen-and-ink drawing is never more strikingly shown than 
in his treatment of City life and open-air impressions of the bustle 
of streets and street architecture. “The Strand” should have 
been the title of the book ; and never have the present-day aspects 
of that thoroughfare been more vigorously and tellingly depicted 
than by Mr. Pennell. The second instalment of Abbeys and 
Churches of England and Wales, edited by Professor Bonney 
(Cassell & Co.), is as fair to outward view as it is interesting 
within. The illustrations are excellent, and reproduced in ex- 
cellent style by the engravers. In addition to the editor's con- 
tributions on St. George’s, Windsor, the Tower Chapels, St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, Bradford-on-Avon, the volume contains 
descriptions of Fairfield, by Mr. Harold Lewis; St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt ; St. Peter's, Norwich, 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp; Evesham and Pershore, by the Dean 
Gloucester ; Louth, by Miss Constance Anderson, &e. This 
r the Art Annual, issued from the Art Journal Office, is 
voted to the Life and Work of Birket Foster, and is illustrated 
by many charming examples of the artist’s work in water-colour 
and black-and-white. Mr. Mareus B, Huish, in his interesting 
narrative of the career of Mr. Birket Foster, succeeds, we are 
glad to note, in doing justice to the artist’s delightful contribu- 
tions as a book-illustrator. The specimens of this work, and of 
the more elaborate landscape compositions that are given in this 
interesting Annual, are both well rendered and well selected. 
Under the title Dreamland in History (W. Isbister, Limited) 
the Dean of Gloucester, with the aid of Mr. Herbert Railton’s 
admirable architectural etchings, tells the story of the Duke of 
Normandy from the days of Rollo and William Longsword to the 
Conqueror, and of their peaceful association with the magniticent 
abbeys and shrinesof Normandy. Fécamp, Falaise, Caen, Rouen, 
Bayeux, the monastery of Bec, supply the artist with abundant 
material for illustrating a fascinating theme. The second portion 
of the volume, “The Story of a Norman Abbey,” is devoted by 
Dr. Spence to the ecclesiastical history of Gloucester and the 
building of the cathedral. This, also, is very fully illus- 
trated by Mr. Railton. In this delightful and comely 
volume Dr. Spence has utilized the writings of ancient chroniclers 
and the researches of modern archeologists with excellent 
results. Lloyd's Sketches of Indian Life (Chapman & Hall) 
depicts, in a series of lively chromos from drawings by Mr. W. J. 
Lloyd, some of the chief incidents in Anglo-Indian life and the 
principal native occupations. This is a capital picture-book, 
without any superfluous text. Popular Scientific Recreations 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.), translated from the Récréations Scientifiques 
of M. Gaston Tissandier, is a new and enlarged edition of an 


illustrated scientific guide that is appropriately called “a store- 


of instruction and amusement.” The book comprises 

hundreds of “experiments” in all branches of applied science, 
and is illustrated throughout with capital woodcuts. 

Through Magic Glasses, by Arabella B. Buckley (Stanford), is 

4 sequel to that very delightful book, The Fairyland of Science, 

and deals with the marvels revealed by the telescope, the micro- 

Scope, and the photographic camera. For young ple of 


_Sientific tastes a better, book could not be found than this. The 


author’s exposition is perfectly clear and simple. She 
art of interesting the young in matters remote from their 
ordinary experience, and of rendering complex questions perfectly 
intelligible to children. The chapter on the spectroscope, for 
instance, and that on volcanoes, are models of luminous, un- 
tic, yet strictly scientific interpretation of natural 
Ws and phenomena. Through Magic Glasses is illustrated with 
many beautiful engravings. Mr. W. Clark Russell's sea-stories 
are never deficient in marine atmosphere and life. In Master 
Rocksfellar's Voyage (Methuen & Co.), a boy's first voyage, a 


voyage in an emigrant ship to the Antipodes, is described in am 
yet minutely narrative. The little games 

layed upon the “ first voyager,” and the distress he suffers, are 
forcibly and a yy set forth. The story is not one that will 
inspire boys with a longing for the sea, perhaps; but it is certain 
that boys who are wishing to to sea could not read a 
truer or more striking recital of life on board ship. In Mr. 
Louis Pendleton’s King Tom and the Runaways (New York : 
Appleton & Co.) we have a specimen of the American book for 
boys that could not be bettered. The author, whose delightful 
Georgian novel, In the Wire-Grass, we recall with pleasure, ranks. 
with the most facile and charming of American storytellers. 
His sketches of plantation life before the war, of the negro and 
negro folk-lore, are singularly bright and interesting. In the 
present story he deals with the adventures of two boys and a 
diverting runaway slave, who enjoy strange and thrilling times 
in a swamp that proves to be anything but dismal. 

Maggie in Mythica, by ¥.B. Doveton (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
is a fairy story designed on familiar modern lines, with pleasant 
illustrations by Mr. Harrington Wilson. Maggie’s experiences of a 
dream within a dream in fairyland, though not particularly original, 
are sufficiently varied to interest little ones. Those who yet 
believe in the charm of allegory will find a once popular and now 
old-fashioned method of interesting and training the young 
exemplified in Lady Alicia Blackwood’s Little Lines and Threads 
of Gold to Guide Them (Nelson & Sons). The nomenclature is 
decidedly trying. “Cosiurity” and “Mr. Gildfools,” “ Decoi- 
biendes” and “ Esselcar,” appear to make strenuous demands on 
the etymologist, if such names do not exercise the fancy of the 
ingenious. True Stories from French History, compiled by N. 
M. Paul (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), professes to deal with historical 
episodes that are vivid and striking, though we cannot but think 
these same episodes are rather more vivid and striking when 
read in any good summary of French history. In the 
“ Onward” series we have to note Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s 
William Lloyd Garrison (Partridge), a biography of the notorious 
Abolitionist, or “ Liberator,” as he has, with much exaggeration, 
been styled. The Onward Reciter (Partridge) is a “choice selec- 
tion” of prose and verse suitable to Templar lodges, Band of 
Hope gatherings, and the like. Jack's Ashore, by Maud Hodges 
(Dean & Son), is a really nautical drama for home repre- 
sentation by small boys. It can be played without “ properties ” ; 
the necessary directions are supplied, and any boys who will 
trouble to learn their parts should succeed in acting it. We 
have also received a new and revised edition of two capital litrle 
plays for young actors, Thornrose and Sparkledor; Ricket with 
the Tuft, by Mary C. Rowsell (French). 

The Girl's Own Poetry Book, edited by E:.. Davenport (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), contains a good selection from many of our best- 
known poets of poetry that ought specially to appeal to a girl's 
mind. The little poem by Clifford Harrison which opens the 
book is a touching dedication to “ Girls and Girl-Life.” The Little 
Colonists ; or, King Penguin Land, by Theo Gift (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), is a well-told story of a little orphan girl who goes to live 
with an uncle and aunt in the Falkland Islands, She has many 
adventures with her cousins before she gets used to the life, and 
the account of these adventures makes the book interesting to 
boys as well as girls, 

Amongst Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.’s pretty 
collection of Christmas books, are Five, Ten, and Fifteen, by 
the author of Honor Bright, &c., which shows the contrast 
between gipsy and civilized life, and the friendship which can 
exist between children of each set. The White Kangroo, a tale 
of Colonial life, by E. Davenport Cleland, is a capital story of two 
boys’ adventures in Australia, and their attempts to catch the 
White Kangaroo. It has the merit, too, of being founded on 
fact. Halt, Larry's Luck, Hardy and Foolhardy, All's Well, 
Lom's Opinion, all by the author of Honor Bright, are capital 
books for schoolboys, full of brightness, hairbreadth escapes, and 
exciting incidents. AU's Well is a sequel to Larry's Luck. 
Abbot's Cleve, Grigory of the Foretop, and Going for a Soldiei- 
are books containing some short stories, edited and selected by 
J. Erskine Clarke, with taste and judgment. Zhe Children of 
the Castle (Macmillan & Co.) will rank amongst Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s happiest efforts; it is sure to take a girl’s fancy, being 
full of pretty imagination. Its illustrations, by Walter Crane, ad 
considerably to the attractiveness of this charming little book, 
Memoirs of Bob, the Spotted Terrier (Routledge & Sons), is a 
bewitching history of a terrier, with all its successes and vicissi- 
tudes, told by himself. Harrison Weir has illustrated it in his 
usual spirited manner. Little Great-Grandmother, by Mrs. 
Hubert Martin (Rourledge & Sons), is a story of the quaint 
old times when childhood was not the easy-going time it is 
now, but full of strict rules and restrictions, and the story 
of “ Great-Grandmother’s Childhood” is interestingly told, and 
the illustrations by A. Chantrey Corbould are very pretty. 
Rosebud, by Mrs. Adams Acton (Jeanie Hering) (Routledge & 
Sons), is a story which will amuse and interest children, and 
bring home to them many scenes in their lives. The Garret 
and the Garden; or, Low Life High Up, and Jeff Benson ; or, 
the Young Coastguardsman, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet & 
Co.), are a stories by this popular author, bound up in 
one book. ward Ho! (Nisbet & Co.) will be found a 
pretty and touching story for girls, by Emma Marshall, 
and thoroughly sets forth one of the maxims on the 
title-page of the book—“ Learn the luxury of doing good.” 
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Teast Said, Soonest Mended, by Agnes Giberne; Her Two: 
a Story of To-day, by Mrs. G. 8S. Reaney, and The 
Princesses of Penruth, by Mary H. Debenham (Nisbet 
& Co.), are all tales for girls that are attractive 
each in its own way, and are simply and prettily written. Rex 
Raynor, Artist: a Story of Sowing and Reaping, by Silas K. 
Hocking (Warne & Co.), shows how an artist can become so in 
spite of his surroundings, and, though it sets forth all the struggles 
of an artist's life bound with an artistic temperament, it ends in 
the victory and well-being of the hero of the book, Rex Raynor. 
Lost on y Pre Willy ; or, the Print of the Cloven Foot, by the 
Rev. A. N. Malan (Warne & Co.), is a most engaging tale of the 
adventures of two schoolboys, mixed up with legends of the 
Cornish moors and Dartmoor. Luckily for the other fellows in 
his school dormitory, one of the boys gets lost on the moor and 
goes through many and various experiences before he is restored 
again to his friends. The book is very well illustrated by its 
author. Heart of Gold, by L. T. Meade (Warne & Co.), is at- 
tractive in many ways. It is a pretty love story, well illustrated, 
and printed in a particularly clear, nice type. Birdie’s Resolve ; 
and How it was Accomplished, by Evelyn Everett-Green, and 
Dulcie’s Love Story, by the same author (Nelson & Sons), are 
two pretty books for young people, prettily written. Burdie’s 
Resolve is essentially a child’s book. Dudcie’s Love Story is for older 
girls, and has enough romance in it to please the most romantic. 

Amongst the books we have received from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, A Pearl in the Shell, by Austin 
Clare, is a very good one, and is best described, in Austin Clare's 
own words, as “a Tale of Life and Love in the North Countrie” ; 
and the “ Pearl in the Shell” proves herself a pearl indeed. A 
Boy's Honour, by Maud Christie; Very Much in Earnest, by 
Annette Lyster; and Hope: a Tale of a Somersetshire Village, 
by Mabel E. Fowler, are all nice books for children, with good 
moral lessons. The Church Catechism, with Notes by E. M., and 
twelve coloured illustrations, is a little book which will be most 
useful to those teaching their children the Church Catechism, and 
wishing to make it as clear and attractive as possible. Alevis 
and his Flowers: Flower-lore for Boys and Girls, by Beatrix F. 
Cresswell (T. Fisher Unwin), is, indeed, botany made easy 
and delightful to our young folks, who will respond to the 
invitation— 

“Come wander with me,” she said, 
* Jn regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread, 
From the manuscripts of God.” 


Dumps and I, by Mrs. Parr (Methuen & Co.), is a prettily told 
story of a deformed boy (Dumps) whose parentage is a secret only 
disclosed towards the end of the book. The influence for good 
he has on the lives of all around him and his patience are 
strikingly set before the readers of Dumps and I. 

Watchers for the Dawn; and other Studies of Christian 
Character, by Mrs. U. R. Lloyd (John Hogg), will give its readers 
much interesting information, and many anecdotes of characters 
in Christian history which are not generally known. Famous 
London Merchants, by 1. K. Fox Bourne (John Hogg), is a book 
which will interest all boys who are fond of biographies of 
famous English merchants, the names of whom are probably as 
yet their only knowledge of them. Under the Walnut-Tree: 
Stories told by the Birds, by Frances Armstrong (John Hogg), is a 
capital little book. Each bird tells a characteristic story to a little 

irl who has expressed this wish :—“I wish! Oh! how I wish that 

irds could speak to me.” ITer wish is granted in the pleasantest 
way ; for, as she lies undera walnut-tree, a rook, a robin, a black- 
bird, a water-wagtail, a sparrow, a wood-pigeon, a swallow, and 
a jackdaw come by turns and tell her their tales. The Fortunes 
of Ruby, Pearl, and Diamond are captivating stories about three 
«cats—Ruby, Pearl, and Diamond—by the same author (John 
Hogg). Nut-Brown Roger and I, by J. WU. Yoxall (Blackie & 
Son), is a romance of the highway, wherein a highwayman’s life 
and adventures are made dangerously fascinating to boys. Un- 
ducky, by Caroline Austin (Blackie & Son), is a touching stery of 
a little girl born to do awkward, unlucky things, and especially 
to aggravate her stepmother. The end is, to our mind, too sad 
for a girl’s story. Bonnie Boy's Soap Bubble, by Maggie Lym- 
ington (Biggs & Co.), is a tale of the adventures of a boy and his 
dog in “ Bubble Land.” “ Bubble Land ” is in the land of dreams, 
and any child who wants to go there must read Bonnie Boy's Soap 
Bubble. Santa Claus ona Lark: ; and Other Christmas Stories, by 
Washington Gladden (Fisher Unwin), are a succession of fan- 
tastic stories which will please our little folks with their quaint- 
ness and originality. 

The Christmas Number of the Queen has even more than its 
usual! attractions, with its pretty stories and pictures, tricks and 
puzzles, new games, a good article on “QOut-door Sports and 
Amusements of the Year,” by Lady Fairlie Cuningham; on 
“Some Fashionable Dogs,” by Rawdon Lee; on “The Manners 
of To-day,” by E. Portman; on “Home Education,” by Mr. 
Wrighton; and on “ Domestic Medicine Three Hundred Years 
Ago, Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. Another very valuable 
article is “ Hints to Young Singers,” by Mme Albani. 

Our old friend Mr. Punch makes a new departure in a Christmas 
number instead of an Almanack. His many friends will have 
no reason to resent the change of title. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have sent us a beautiful collection 
of Christmas cards and looklets. Amongst the folding cards the 
most original are those representing crackers (477@), which, when 


pulled out, disclose different animals’ heads ; 433, a, b,c, when 
unfolded represent four sandwich-men, four soldiers, four police. 
men, and four sailors; 466 is a plum-pudding with sixpence jp 
the centre when unfolded ; 466a a Christmas cake, disclosing the 
traditional cat and the fiddle when opened ; 213, 281, 282, 313, 
167 are all pretty groups of flowers; 224 represents rabbits. 
229 is in form of a luggage label with quaint monkeys on one 
side on a gold ground; 293 and 293@ lovely sprigs of heather 
with appropriate verses on the cards; 138, tiny cards with 
Cupids and butterflies. Amongst the booklets Keble’s “ Star of 
the East” carries off the palm. It is beautifully got up, bound 
ina white cover, illuminated round every page, and its coloured 
illustrations represent several of the famous pictures of the 
Madonna and Child. Next in attraction comes “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” also bound in white, with sepia illustra. 
tions by C. M. Padday. “A Christmas Carol,” by Charles 
Dickens, from the Pickwick Papers, has also appeared as a charm- 
ing booklet, illustrated very well by Frank Bindley. “ Adeste 
Fideles,” “Jubilate Deo,” “ Magnificat” are all beautifully 
got up. 

“ Auld Lang Syne,” with its sprays of heather on the cover and 
pretty little pictures and flowers inside, is most attractive; so 
are “Trust in the Lord” and “Good Tidings,’ by Margaret 
Haycraft. This last booklet is prettily illustrated by Kate 
Sturgeon. Amongst the small ones are “Our Father which art in 
Ileaven,” with verses by Frances Ridley Havergal, and “ Bells 
across the Snow,” by the same; “Hark, hark, my Soul” and 
Keble’s “ Christmas Day,” all prettily bound and illustrated ; two 
delightful children’s booklets, illustrated by F. Caldwell, “This 
Little Pig,” got up in the shape of a hand, and “The Frog's 
Wooing,” with a frog sitting on a sofa as its cover. 

The Christmas number of Rod and Gun contains some clever 
sporting stories, amongst others—‘‘The White Woodcock,” 
by F. G. Walters; “ An Apparition in the [lunting Field,” by 
W. Earl Hodgson; “ Minnie: a North Australian Episode,” by 
Charles H. Eden; “ Her First Stag,” a very original sketch by 
Egerton Castle; “ A Phantom Fish,” by Walter Herries Pollock; 
“ Hunting Blacks in North Queensland,’ by Harold Finch- 
Hatton; and “ The Idyll of a Sun-Spear,” by Lady Colin Camp- 
bell. The supplement to the Rod and Gun Christmas number 
is a happy thought—a page of photographs of its contributors. 

The Christmas number of Harper's Magazine has many attrac- 
tions, Comments on 4s You Like It, by Andrew Lang, with 
clever illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey, some good stories, a very 
interesting paper on “ A Pre-Raphaelite Mansion,” by Theodore 
Child, with beautiful illustrations from paintings by G. I. Watts, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, and a good article on 
“ Japanese Women,” by Pierre Loti. 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine contains, amongst 
other good things, a touching story, by Richard Harding Davis, 
called “ My Disreputable Friend McRaegen,” a good description 
of “Christie’s,” by Humphry Ward, and an interesting paper on 
“ Neapolitan Art,” by A. F. Jacassy. 

Messrs. Hildesheimer & Co. have sent more, and if possible 
even more attractive, cards. Amongst them the best are the 
folding card representing a leather bag, with a landscape and 
verses as its contents; a greeting on tinted paper, with ribbon 
and seal attached; children in a framework of toys; a folding 
card, with Father Christmas outside and pictures and “ Christmas 
cheer” inside; a lantern which discloses verses and a group of 
cats; a card with a picture of shepherds and their sheep ina 
star, with a Sumeoeds of snow, mistletoe, and robins, and verses 
underneath ; a lovely cross of flowers, with a star-shaped landscape 
in the middle; a pretty little winter-clad girl in an archway 
decorated with ivy; an apple with verses inside; a group of 
cherubs and verses in a pretty frame; snow-frosted landscapes 
decorated with ivy or holly; and, perhaps the prettiest and 
quaintest of all, a card with a smaller one attached to it bya 
bow of ribbon, with pretty little devices and greetings on it. 
“Sweet Summer-time ” is a delightful packet, containing twelve 
landscape studies, with Scripture texts, and the “Twelve Jewelled 
Texts” are perfect in design and taste; each large card has a text 
in large illuminated letters, and flowers round it; in the middle 
is a verse from the Bible, in accordance with the text. “The 
| latest Novelty in Magic Leaves” is a box containing a number of 
| designs on paper, invisible until a soft pencil or crayon is 
lightly over them, when the design at once appears—a delightful 
amusement for tiny children, who cannot yet draw. Messrs. Dean 
& Son have sent us some delightful children’s Toy-books—*The 
Holiday Toy-book,” a regular Barnum feast; “ Fun and 
Sport,” where, by pulling a card, the figures move. “ Merry 
Movements” ia another of these moving picture toy-books. 
“ Cinderella,” “The Three Tiny Pigs,” and “A. B. C. of the 
World,” all with gorgeous pictures. “Tlappy Little Folks Own 
Book” and “ Merry Hours,” little books containing pictures and 
tales in untearable cloth. From Messrs, Charles Letts & Co. we 
have received specimens of the “Improved Diary” in various 
sizes, with interleaved blotting-paper, all with the many useful 
features that have always distinguished these excellent diaries. 
The smaller cloth-bound diaries are excellently adapted to 
household and business purposes, or the private jottings of indi- 
viduals. A very neat form is the Pocket Diary, “one day 
to a page,” with thin paper and limp leather ee 
Mr. Charles Letts’s Seated Account Book is both handy 
and compact. The list of printed items is really comprehensive 
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and expenses may be tabulated in both daily amounts and 
weekly totals. 

From Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh we have speci- 
mens of that old favourite, Pettitt’s Scribbling Diary, and Black- 
wood’s Octavo Diary, the latter with useful reference maps of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and other centres of industry. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. (Limited) forward examples of the 
svell-known Diaries of the Letts’s Diary Company. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


’ TAINE'S great book (1) has at least one indisputable merit, 
\ e besides many disputable or disputed—it is not like any 
other history. Its author owes, no doubt, a good deal to Macaulay, 
for whom he seems to have the somewhat disproportionate reve- 
rence which the best foreign critics often have for writers in other 
languages than their own. Ile owes something to Carlyle—to 
whom many years ago he was rather less than just, but to whom 
the whole of the Origines are, in effect, a palinode from the 
erude judgments of the English Literature. He owes a ve 
little to Michelet, and, as far as we can see, next to nothing at all 
to any one else. Even to these writers his indebtednesses are 
in parts, not in the general; and his present volume sets the 
uliar method of history-writing which he paren ee, 
more clearly before the reader than any previous one. We do not 
say that it is the best possible method of history-writing ; we do 
not think it is; but it is singularly effective, and all the more so 
because the subject is one which has been simply drowned in a 
welter of words. Out of these words M. Taine fishes it with 
the hook of Graffiacane, and holds it up, a sight to men and 
angels, and lets Rubicante and the rest mangle it right fearsomely. 
To drop metaphor, the first hundred pages or so of this volume 
are devoted to a portrait of Napoleon, in M. Taine’s well-known 
way, composed of short snatches of authorities, printed and un- 
rinted, thrown together into a whole by comparatively little writ- 
ing of the historian's own. After the worst that Lanfrey and all 
the rest of them have done, this is, perhaps, the most terrible 
rait of “Jupiter-Scapin” that has ever been drawn. It is 
not all in black—M. Taine is far too clever for that, though he 
may be thought to have gone a little far in his gold pickings- 
out when he leashes Napoleon with Dante and Michelangelo as the 
three greatest products of the Italian type. We do not think 
that, when Dante and Michelangelo meet M. Taine, as they may 
some day, they will be obliged to him; for, though both had 
failings, they were gentlemen, and Napoleon, with all his genius, 
was not—as, indeed, M. Taine most fully demonstrates. But 
what he is most concerned to demonstrate (and in the second 
and larger part of his book he works out the demonstration with 
marvellous patience and ingenuity) is that both in his good and 
his bad qualities Napoleon was essentially un-French, and that 
the new social and political order which he established, and 
which, under whatever name, has continued practically un- 
altered in I’rance to the present day, has, for that very reason, 
periodically failed to ensure political, and has never succeeded 
in establishing social, stability. It was a work of genius (so 
we read M. Taine), and so it lasts; it was dissociated from 
history and national character, and so, though lasting, it per- 
petually breaks down. It is only a seeming paradox, and for 
ourselves we have long rallied to it by anticipation. In 
oy and places, of course, we do not agree with M. Taine. 
ut no student of history, who is not besotted with the 
“modern” craze, can fail to acknowledge the power with 
which he works out the worse side of the carriére ouverte 
aux talents, the subtlety of his expression of the weakness which 
an excessive and universal stimulation of the desire to get on 
has on states and individuals. More especially has this part 
of his work value for Englishmen, because of the tendency (not 
by any means confined to nominal Radicals) to level and ob- 
literate; to say, “ What reason is there in this distinction? ” 
“What use in this anomaly?” There is always use in anomalies 
and distinctions, because (here again we put our own words in M, 
Taine’s mouth) they hold the social machine steady, as a rough 
surface holds steadier than a smooth. This, of course, is treason 
to modernity. But M. Taine has long been famous as that kind 
of traitor; and, when the federation of the world brings him to 
block and hurdle, we do not greatly care if we journey to Tyburn 
in his (in this respect) very worshipful company. 

M. Ferdinand Fabre (whose works, highly and justly thought 
of by many, have not come under our notice with such regularity 
48 we could desire) has made a remarkable study in Un tlluminé (2). 

ie Marquis Claude Abrial de Pierrerue is a saint with one weak 
point. Ile gives, careless of the peculations of his agents, his 
Whole means, and the means of all those whom he can influence, 
‘to works of charity; and, more than that, he works personally 
in doing good by stealth. Tle is the humblest and most fervent 
of Catholics, perfectly indifferent to his private comfort and 
Prosperity, capable of leaving all that he has, and following 
Christ. ‘But his pride of race is intractable; and when one of 
his a ad comes into a great fortune, and wants to marry 
his daughter, he, being penniless, forces her into a Carmelite 


origines de la France contemporaine —Le vighne moderns, Tome I. 


convent, and is the cause of her own death and’ the suicide 
of her lover. The theme is extremely well worked out, 
though, perhaps, at rather too great length, and the minor 
characters (especially the belated grisette, Rosa Kriiger) show 
remarkable skill. As for M. Rabusson, he has generally been 
clever and di able. In Hallali! (3), though still clever, 
he is very nearly, if not quite, déplaisant. The Baron de 
Buttencourt, who, having seduced Madeleine Hart for love and 
married her cousin for money, wants Madeleine to continue the 
liaison in his own Lous>, and bullies her abominably because she 
will not; her lover, a priggish atheist ; the Baron’s mother, a 
kind of Lady Kew without the brains; the minor characters, 
modernized copies of M. Feuillet’s male and female fribbles; 
even Madeleine herself, whose difficult situation, suggested, no 
doubt, by La petite comtesse and Julia de Tréceur, might be made 
pathetic, but is not—are all unsympathetic to the last degree, 
while the Baroness, though not disagreeable, is rather dull. Nor can 
we say much for Mme. Henry Wreville’s (4) last—the —- of an 
erring wife, who returns after many years to her husband at his 
solicitation, that their daughter may enter the world without 
difficulty, and is martyrized, not by her husband (who is rather 
impossibly angelic), but by the daughter's ingratitude and by the 
contempt, only at the last broken down, of her son. There is too 
much pain in the subject and not enough power in the treatment. 

We have before us a book on British America, Au Canada et 
chez les peaux rouges, by Charles Demanche (Paris: Hachette), 
with some good illustrations, which shows the interest taken by 
Frenchmen in their old colony; a translation (Paris: Alcan) of 
Sir John Lubbock’s 7he Senses and Instincts of Animals; and 
two “abridged” editions (Cambridge: Pitt Press) of the Cam- 
bridge University Press French texts—to wit, Dr. Braunholtz’s 
Les plaideurs ont Les précieuses ridicules. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, - 


aE works of Mr. George Meredith have long been regarded 
as the peculiar possession of the discerning few who dis- 
covered the virtue that is in them, and entered into possession 
of their rich inheritance like a company of merchant adventurers 
in the brave days of discovery. They have not ceased to proclaim 
their good fortune and their perspicuity with improvident dis- 
regard of what these democratic days might bring forth, with 
their “ cheap editions ” and intolerable “ popularity.” Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne is one of the most enthusiastic of the little band. 
His well-timed volume, George Meredith; some Characteristics, 
with a Bibliography by Mr. John Lane (Elkin Mathews), is not 
without many comfortable words for the afflicted faithful ; for 
not only should it retard for a while the evil day of popularity, 
but it indicates a safe refuge for true and original believers when 
that day is upon us. For this relief we are grateful to Mr. Le 
Gallienne. The “acute and honourable minority ” are bidden to 
entrench themselves in Mr. Meredith’s poetry, where they shall 
retain their ancient superiority of position without fear of in- 
cursions and alarums. Should any one falter in the way, mis- 
liking the impregnable position suggested, he cannot but be 
re-established by Mr. Le Gallienne’s copious extracts and com- 
mentary on Modern Love. It is through his style, chiefly, that Mr. 
Meredith has been regarded as a virtuoso in the art of fiction. 
With his hostile critics, says Mr. Le Ciallienne, style is the 
“ precious, offending quality "—that style, so brilliant, so subtle, 
so epigrammatic, with its delicate sword-play of phrase, its 
“bludgeoning” by metaphor. “A great metaphor,” the writer 
observes, is “ the essential quality” of Mr. Meredith's work. He 
is tempted to suggest that “in the handling of imaginative 
hrase” there has been no author like unto Mr. Meredith since 
hakspeare. In short, as does happen to your modern eulogist, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s discussion of Mr. Meredith's “ style,” both of 
the novels and the poems, is stayed only by that terrible ne plus 
ultra, Shakspeare. Of course Mr. Meredith is not the only dis- 
tinguished author who has inspired a little following with adora- 
tion that is a little on the other side of idolatry. Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s enthusiasm is so sincere and charming, it is a pity that 
he is not more critical in selecting illustrations of his theme. The 
examples he cites from that most Meredithian of books, The 
Egvist, are decidedly unhappy in several instances. The first of 
these is nothing but a palpable conceit, the fruit of the novelist’s 
laboured research in metaphor and phrase-making :—** You are 
cold, my love ? you shivered,’ said Sir Willoughby Patterne, as he 
walked across his park one morning with his betrothed, Clara 
Middleton, then in the throes of her first effort to break off her 
engagement. ‘I am not cold,’ said Clara; ‘some one, I suppose, 
is walking over my grave.’ The gulf of a caress hove in view like 
an enormous billow hollowing under the curled ridge. She stooped 
to a buttercup; the monster swept by.” Mr. Le Ciallienne’s ad- 
miration of this rather strained and elaborate ingenuity is some- 
thing inordinate. Then there is the famous description of the leg, 
adored by all the faithful. And, again, there is the chapter on “an 
aged and great wine,” concerning which, since Mr. Le Gallienne 
thinks Mr. Meredith’s Dr. Middleton more “alive” than his 
at prototype, it is sufficient to point out that Peacock’s 
yr. Folliott never could have capitulated to the charms of port 


(3) Hallali! Par H. Rabusson, Paris: Calmann Lévy, 


- Taine. Paris: Hachette. 
(2) Unilluniné. Par Ferdinand Fabre. Paris ; Charpentier. 


(4) Le passe. Par Henry Greville. Paris: Poa. 
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ninety years old. Madeira it might have been. Peacock knew 
better than to associate Ais Doctor with so pernicious a blunder. 
Mr. Lane's Bibliography is evidently most carefully compiled, 
and Mr. W. Morton Fullerton’s notes “with regard to George 
Meredith in America” are curious and ingenuous. 

There ought to be, by the way, areal demand for Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
book in America, even if the names of George Meredith and 
“Owen Meredith ” are no longer, as Mr. Fullerton says, confused 
in the popular mind ; for we find no mention of the novelist in 
Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson’s essay, The Philosophy of Fiction 
in Literature (Longmans & Co.), though the poet is incidentally 
quoted. Mr. Thompson deals with the art of fiction from various 

ts. His discourse treats of the “ Aésthetic Value of Fiction,” 
“Realism and Idealism,” “ Art, Morals, and Science,” “Con- 
struction,” and “Criticism of Fiction.” There are sections de- 
voted to the “Exhibition” of power, suffering, love, social life, 
the comic—each with its more or less appropriate illustrations 
from novelists. This portion of the book might, on the method 
adopted by the author, have been indefinitely prolonged without, 
it seems to us, affording any enlightenment to the student of 
fiction. Mr. Thompson's subject is really too vast for treatment 
in anessay. “The Aisthetic Value of Fiction” might alone, we 
are inclined to think, from the insight shown in his analysis of 
the pleasure to be found in the reading of fiction, have engaged 
Mr. Thompson's philosophic mind with more satisfactory results 
than the present volume yields. 

A notable addition to the numerous books on Nursing that have 
lately appeared is Dr. Th. Billroth’s practical and comprehensive 
handbook, Zhe Care of the Sick, at Home and in the Hospital 
(Sampson Low & Co), translated from the third German edition 
by Mr. J. Bentall Endean. A prominent feature of this book is 
the excellent arrangement of its contents. The guidance and in- 
struction are explicit and clearly set forth, while the necessary 
information may be readily acquired by all who consult the 
volume. 

Mr. Heinemann’s new series of “Scientific Handbooks ” opens 
with an English: edition of Mr. Walter Lee Brown's Manual of 
Assaying, revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged, with an 
additional chapter on the “ Assaying of Fuels,” by Mr. A. B. 
Griffiths. This handy volume deals with the processes of assay- 
ing gold, silver, copper, and lead ores. It comprises also an 
excellent and well-illustrated description of the apparatus and 
re-agents employed in assaying. 

American vers de société, collected from various volumes and 
magazines, are represented in the new volume of the pretty 
“Moray Library,” edited by Mr. Gleeson White, Garde Joyeuse 
(Stanesby & Co.) Many of these airy effusions of sportive rhyming 
will be familiar to readers of Life, the Century Magazine, and 
other periodicals. Mr. Clinton Scollard’s sparkling lays are also 
not new to the English reader. On the whole, Mr. Gleeson 
White has collected a goodly assortment of verse and versicles, 
though it shows » somewhat liberal interpretation of the designa- 
tion vers de société. a} 

In the “Canterbury Poets” series, Mrs. William Sharp's 
Women Poets of the Victorian Era (Walter Scott) is a collection 
of verse by some forty or fifty writers, with an introduction that 
a 3 to be identical with that prefixed by Mrs. Sharp to a 
similar anthology published a year or two since. 

The Dramatic Peerage (Dodd, Eyton, & Co.), compiled by 
Messrs. Erskine Reid and Herbert Compton, is a useful little 
of the of actors and actresses of 

mdon stage. Partly biographical, partly descriptive, the 
alphabetical notices wall appear to be perfectly 
fair and accurate. Altogether, the book 1s likely to prove an 
excellent successor to Mr. Pascoe’s dramatic List. 

Visitors to Egypt will find a very handy and instructive guide 
in Mariette’s Outlines of Egyptian History, translated by M. 
Brodrick (Gilbert & Rivington). This version of Mariette is 
printed in clear type, and may be carried in the pocket. 

From Messrs. A. & C. Black we have received the first 
monthly part of the new edition of Sir Daniel Wilson’s Memorials 
of Edinburgh, considerably revised, and illustrated with the 
author’s original designs and from other sources. This is a hand- 
some re-issue of Sir Daniel Wilson’s attractive work on the an- 
cient history of Edinburgh. 

The Rev. C. H. Bousfield has published a little volume of 
Latin Verse translations (London: Geo. Bell & Sons, 1890) with 
the laudable purpose of encouraging the study of that accomplish- 
ment among teachers and learners of the classics. He speaks of 
his own work with such modesty as to entitle himself to all 
reasonable indulgence. But with‘no possible indulgence, we 
regret to say, can we persuade ourselves that Mr. Bousfield’s 
Latin is up to the mark of modern scholarship. Any scholar 
who will look at the impossible combination of tenses on p. 77 
may see what we mean. 

‘o the “ All England” series Mr. A. F. Jenkin contributes a 
capital handbook on Gymnastics (Bell & Sons), with illustrations 
from instantaneous photography. 

We have also received he Unwritten Constitution of the United 
States, by Christopher G. Tiedeman (Putnam's Sons) ; Elementary 


Chemistry, by Robert Avey Ward (Cassell & Co.); District . 


Visitors, Deaconesses, and a Third Order (Skeffington) ; Income- 
tax: To Pay or Not? a useful little book for taxpayers (Income 
Tax Inquiry Office); and Fleet Street, 1846-1890, by Walter 
Wellsman (Mitchell), 
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